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Cuar. XVII. Mr. Desmonp To THE Rescue. 


|B gpeynesencne DESMOND had received a whole packet of invitations 

to country-houses where Christmas was to be kept with something 
of the traditional warmth and joviality, and with ample entertainment 
in the way of carpet-dances, and amateur concerts, and private the- 
atricals, with impromptu comedies in the style popular at that Italian 
theatre which was so dangerous a rival to the house of Moliére. But 
to all such invitations Mr. Desmond had returned the same kind of 
answer. The laborious duties of the Pallas kept him prisoner in town, 
and would so keep him throughout the winter. 

The stern truth was, that Mr. Desmond dared not indulge any 
natural yearnings for jovial hunting breakfasts, or private theatricals, 
or country gatherings of pretty girls and hard-riding young men. He 
was bound to devote all Christmas leisure to the society of Mrs. Jer- 
ningham. The lady received her share of invitations from the chiefs 
of those very houses to which Mr. Desmond was bidden, but elected 
to refuse all. 

“JT do not care to be stared at and gossiped about, as if I were 
some kind of natural curiosity,” she said, when she discussed the sub- 
ject with her friend. ‘The men watch you with malicious grins when- 
ever you are decently civil to me, and the women watch me with more 
intense malice whenever you talk to other women. There are times 
when we are compelled to walk upon red-hot ploughshares, and then 
of course, noblesse oblige, we must tread the iron with a good grace. 
But I don’t see why we should go out of our way to find the plough- 
shares.” 

“* My dear Emily, you insist on looking at every thing in this bitter 


spirit.” 


‘*T know the world in which I live.” 


VOL. IV. 8 
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‘“‘T think the world has been extremely gracious to you.” 

“Perhaps so; but the world has taken care to let me know that I 
am accepted on sufferance. Your position in literature, and Mr. Jer- 
ningham’s fortune, sustain a platform for me, but it is a slippery plat- 
form at best. Iam happier in my own house than anywhere else.” 

“ But unhappily you are not happy in your own house.” 

“ At any rate, I am less miserable.” 

Mr. Desmond shrugged his shoulders. He felt that his burden 
was growing heavier day by day, but he could not find it in his heart 
to be hard upon this beautiful woman, whose worst error was to love 
him with a jealous, suspicious love that made her own torment and his. 

And by and by, when the demon of discontent had been exorcised, 
Mrs. Jerningham grew animated and gracious, and put on her sweetest 
smiles for the man she loved. 

“ You will spend Christmas-day with me, Laurence, will you not ?” 
she pleaded. ‘I suppose I shall be honoured by your society on that 
day at least.” 

The little, piteous air with which she uttered the last words was 
scarcely justified by circumstances ; since Mr. Desmond spent always 
one, and often two days a week at Hampton Villa. 

So all the invitations were refused, and Laurence ate his Christmas 
dinner at River Lawn, where he met a secondrate literary celebrity and 
his wife, and an elderly magnate of the War-office, who had been a 
bosom friend of Mrs. Jerningham’s father. They were people whom he 
met very frequently at Hampton. He knew the literary gentleman’s 
good stories by heart, and loathed them ; he knew the bad stories of 
the War-office magnate, and loathed them with a still deeper aversion ; 
indeed, there were different series of Castlereaghiana and Wellingtoni- 
ana, which inspired him with a wild desire to throw claret-jugs and 
other instruments of warfare at the head of the narrator. Mrs. Jer- 
ningham’s circle grew narrower every day. The green-eyed monster 
held ‘her in his fatal grip, and one by one she struck the best names 
from her visiting-list. She did not care to invite very pretty women 
or very charming women; for every word or look of Laurence Des- 
mond’s was a sufficient cause for doubt and terror in her diseased 
imagination. She was jealous even of very agreeable men, if they 
absorbed too much of the editor’s attention. She condemned him to 
dulness, and yet upbraided him because he was not gay. 

“T fear you have not enjoyed your evening, Laurence,” she said, as 
he lingered for a few minutes’ confidential talk before hurrying off to 
catch the last train for London. 

“T have enjoyed my little snatches of talk with you,” he answered 
mildly ; “but I am getting rather tired of Stapleton, and your old 
friend’s Wellington stories are almost too much for human endur- 
ance.” 

“ How do you like Mrs. Stapleton ?” 
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“T have told you at least a dozen times. She is ladylike ; but 
neither particularly pretty nor particularly amusing. She gave me 
some very interesting details about her elder boy’s experiences in the 
way of hooping-cough, and the trouble she has with her cook. How 
is it I never see your friends the Westcombes? He is a very nice 
fellow, and Mrs. Westcombe a most delightful little woman.” 

“You think her pretty ?” 

“ Amazingly pretty, in the soubrette style. You used to admire 
her so much.” 

“T think it was you who admired her so much,” answered Mrs. 
Jerningham, with suppressed acrimony. 

“T only echoed your sentiments. Have you quarrelled with her?” 

“T am not in the habit of quarrelling with my acquaintance.” 

“No ; but you have a knack of dropping them. Your house used 
to be the pleasantest in England.” 

“ And it has ceased to be so because Mrs. Westcombe has ceased to 
visit me. If I cannot make my house pleasant to you myself, I will 
not ask you to come to it.” 

“Your house is always pleasant to me when I find you and Mrs. 
Colton alone; but even you cannot make dull people agreeable. If you 
invite people for my pleasure, you should choose those I like.” 

“Very well, Monsieur le Soudain, in future I will send you my 
visiting-list.” 


“ You are always unjust, Emily. You cross-question me, and then 
object to my candour.” 


Although Mr. Desmond was accustomed to relate almost all the: 
details of his existence for the amusement of Mrs. Jerningham, he had. 
refrained from telling her his experiences at the Oxford-road Theatre, 
or his renewal of an old friendship with Tristram Alford. Experience 
was fast teaching him a reticence that was the next thing to hypdcrisy. 
It would have been very pleasent to him to tell the lady of River Lawn 
the story of Lucy Alford’s trials and aspirations ; but he had an ever- 
present terror of awakening that slumbering monster, always lurking 
in the deeps of Emily Jerningham’s mind He knew that to speak of 
Lucy would bring upon him a sharp interrogation ; and he shrunk from 
the idea of a possible scene which might arise out of the mention of 
that damsel’s name. 

He expected Mr. Alford to breakfast on the morning after that 
uncongenial evening at Hampton, and had taken care that a tempting 
meal should be prepared for the dweller on the heights of Ball’s Pond. 
He waited breakfast for more than an hour, and only gave his visitor 
up when his own engagements obliged him to drink his tea and eat 
his dry toast with business-like haste, while the kippered salmon and 
devilled kidneys remained neglected in their hot-water dishes on a 
stand by the fire. 
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“T suppose poor old Tristram has forgotten our engagement,” he 
said to himself, as he began his morning’s work ; “I should like to have 
seen him, in order to have some talk with him about that poor little 
girl’s prospects ; and yet what good can I hope to achieve for her, if 
the father is a drunkard? Nothing else could have brought him so 
low: for he had an excellent position when I knew him twelve years 
ago. Even then Waldon and I suspected his attachment to the brandy- 
bottle. He was so fond of recommending brandy and cold water as the 
remedy for every disease common to mortality. And now it has come 
from brandy to gin—which indicates a decadence of a hundred per 
cent in his social status. Poor girl! she is such a pretty, winning, 
childlike creature, and of that sympathetic nature which is so suscep- 
tible to all suffering.” 

Neither letter nor message of apology or explanation came from 
Mr. Alford during that day, but very late at night came a mysterious 
boy with a damp and dirty-looking missive from the learned Tristram. 
Mr. Alford was one of those people whose letters usually arrive late at 
night ; so Laurence was in nowise disconcerted when his man informed 
him that a boy had brought this damp epistle, and was waiting for an 
answer. 

“Has the letter come from Islington by hand ?” asked Laurence, 
surprised that the needy tutor should have preferred to employ the 
expensive luxury of a messenger to the cheap convenience of a postage- 
stamp. 

The majordomo departed to question the boy, and returned to tell 
his master that the letter had not come from Islington, but from 
Whitecross-street. 

That fatal name explained all. Mr. Desmond tore open the flabby 
envelope, and read the following epistle, in the penmanship whereof 
was ample evidence of the flurry and distraction of mind incident 
upon a first night in bondage. 


‘‘ My pEAR DEsmMoNnD,—The sword of Damocles has been long sus- 
pended above my unhappy head. This morning the hair snapped, 
and a writ issued by a butcher at Henley, who enjoyed my custom for 
many years, but whose later accounts I have been unable to discharge, 
has brought me to this place. The necessity for the step which I am 
about to take has long been obvious; but I have hoped against hope, 
and struggled on bravely, with the idea of making some kind of com- 
promise with my old Henley creditors. I now feel that this desire is 


vain : ‘ Longa via est, nec tempora longa supersunt.’ 


“TI am too old to accomplish the Sisyphean labour of paying debts 
which seem to spring from the very earth like the armed antagonists 
of Cadmus. I have resolved therefore to endure that shame which 
worthier men than I have suffered. I must avail myself of the pro- 
tection which the law affords to honest poverty, and with this view I 
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have sent for a solicitor versed in this kind of practice, and have made 
arrangements for placing my petition on the file. 

“T am told by one of my fellow-prisoners that the small amount of 
my debts will in all likelihood be a hindrance to my release. If my 
liabilities were of a colossal character, their extinction would be a mere 
affair of accountancy, and I might enjoy the mildness of a winter in 
the south of France while my lawyers arranged an agreeable settle- 
ment in Walbrook, and might return in the spring to make my 
bow before the commissioners, and to be complimented on the excel- 
lence of my bookkeeping. But for the man who owes a few paltry 
hundreds are reserved the extreme rigours of the Jaw; and I am advised 
to prepare myself for much harassing delay before I obtain my protec- 
tion and can once more walk at liberty among my fellow-men. 

“This, for myself, I could bear with stoical fortitude; but what 
is my child to do while I am detained in this wretched place? The 
old Queen’s Bench gave a hospitable shelter to the prisoner, and 
afforded a comfortable home for his family; but here stern warders 
refuse me the privilege of my daughter’s company, nor could I bring 
her even for an hour into a common ward where she would be in all 
probability the subject of rude remark or insolent observation. The 
poor child is yet in ignorance of my incarceration. I left her upon a 
pretence of business in the City, intending to inform her by letter of 
my whereabouts ; but now the night has come, I have not courage to 
write that letter; and in my dilemma I venture to appeal to you, the 
only friend on whose goodness I can count. 

“Will you, my dear Desmond, call at Paul’s-terrace early to- 
morrow morning, and tell my poor Lucy the reason of my non- 
appearance ? If you will at the same time generously advance her a 
small sum for the payment of the account owing to Mrs. Wilkins the 
landlady, and for the expenses of Lucy’s journey to Market Deeping 
—which she must now take alone—you will confer a boon upon one 
who to his last hour will cherish the memory of your goodness. The 
cessation of even Mr. de Mortemar’s pitiful stipend has been felt 
by us. 

“ Pardon this long epistle from your distracted friend, 4 

“ 


“White X Street Prison, nine o’clock.” 


‘* Alone, and her father in prison, poor, ill-used girl,” said Laurence, 
as he finished this letter. He had been thinking of her with regret 
and compassion more than once that day, but he had little known the 
utter misery of her position. She was quite alone, this girl, who was 
of an age to need all the protecting influences of home—alone in a 
shabby lodging, with vulgar, sordid people, it might be, who would use 
her harshly because of those unpaid bills alluded to so lightly by the 
captive of Whitecross-street. 

“What a father!” mused Mr. Desmond. “ He leaves his daughter 
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in ignorance of his fate, to suffer the tortures of suspense all day, 
and at night writes to ask me, a single man of something less than 
five-and-thirty years of age, to befriend and protect the poor helpless 
girl. I am the only friend he has; and he can trust me, he says. 
How does he know that he can trust me? and what guarantee has he 
for my honour? Only the fact that I read with him twelve years ago, 
and have lent him money since that time. And on the strength of 
this he asks me to befriend his daughter in her loneliness. If I 
were a scoundrel, he would have done the same. Indeed, how does 
he know that I am not a scoundrel? And this poor little girl must 
go through life with no better guardian; and the world is full of 
scoundrels.” 

Mr. Desmond looked at the dial on the low Belgian marble mantle- 
piece, where a lank‘and grim Mephistopheles, with peaked beard and 
pointed shoes, kept watch and ward over an ivy-mantled clock-tower. 
It was nearly eleven o’clock. ' 

“T daresay she is sitting up, waiting for him, at this moment,” 
Laurence said to himself. “‘ Why should she be kept in suspense till 
to-morrow morning? It will be no more trouble to me to go up there 
to-night than to-morrow; and I can much better spare the time now. 
It would be actual cruelty to let that poor girl suffer twelve hours 
more of uncertainty and apprehension; for I daresay she loves this 
reprobate father of hers as fondly as it is the luck of such reprobates 
to be loved. He is the kind of father who ruins himself and his 
children with the most affectionate intentions, and would perish rather 
than speak an unkind word to the child whose prospects he is de- 
stroying.” 

Upon this Mr. Desmond threw down his book, and went in quest 
of his hat and overcoat. 

The streets were clear at this time, and a hansom carried Laurence 
Desmond to Paul’s-terrace in halfan hour. He saw the feeble light 
burning in the parlour-window as he stepped from the cab, and before 
he could knock, the door was opened, and a tremulous voice cried 
“ Papa, papa; O, thank God you have come.” 

It was Lucy. She recognised Laurence in the next moment, and 
recoiled from him with a faint shriek of horror. 

“Something has happened to papa!” she cried, and then began to 
tremble violently. 

“My dear Lucy—my dear girl, your father is well—quite well,” 
Laurence exclaimed, eager to relieve the poor terrified child, whose 
teeth chattered in an agony of fear. He took her by the arm with 
gentle firmness, and led her into the parlour. 

“Tt has been very wrong of your father to leave you ignorant of his 
whereabouts,” he said ; “but I am sure you will forgive him when you 
know the cause. He is quite well ; but he is a prisoner in Whitecross- 
street, and is likely to remain there for a week or two. He had not 
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courage to write you the tidings of his troubles, and so sent me to tell 
you his misfortune.” 

“Poor dear papa! Thank heaven that he is well. -You—you are 
not deceiving me, Mr. Desmond,” she said suddenly, with the look of 
terror coming back to her pale sad face; “my father is really well. 
The only trouble is the prison ?” 

‘“* That is the only trouble.” 

“Then I can bear it very patiently,” answered Lucy, with a plain- 
tive resignation that seemed inexpressibly touching to Laurence. “ We 
have long known that trouble of that kind was inevitable. Poor dear 
papa ; it is a very uncomfortable place, is it not ? He was in a prison 
on the other side of the Thames once, when I was a little girl, and poor 
mamma and I used to go and see him ; and it seemed quite a pleasant 
place, like a large hotel. But even the prisons are wretched now, papa 
says. I may go and see him, may I not ?” 

“Yes; I believe you can be allowed to see him. But it is not a 
nice place for you to visit.” 

“T do not mind that in the least, if I may only see him. Can I go 
very early to-morrow ; papa will want linen, and razors, and things. 
O, why did he not send a messenger for a portmanteau? It would 
have been so much more comfortable for him to have his things ready 
for the morning.” 

“ And he would have spared you many hours of anxiety,” said Mr. 
Desmond, touched by the unselfishness of the girl, who in this hour 
of trouble had not one thought for herself. He could not avoid making 
a comparison, as he reflected how Emily Jerningham, under the same 
circumstances, would have bewailed her own misery, and the horror and 
degradation of her position. 

“She could suffer slow death at the stake with a smile upon her 
splendid face for pride’s sake,” that impertinent inward voice, which he 
was always trying to stifle, remarked obtrusively ; “but she has no 
idea of enduring patiently as this girl endures, unconscious of her own 
suffering in her thoughtfulness for others. With Emily the virtues are 
different phases of egotism.” 

“Yes, I have been very wretched since two o’clock, when I expected 
papa to dinner,” said Lucy; “ but I feel almost happy now that I know 
he is well. Do you think the prison is a very uncomfortable place ?” 

“Well, I daresay it is rather a rough kind of lodging ; but no 
doubt your father will contrive to make himself tolerably comfortable. 
It will not be long, you know. He is almost sure to get his protection 
in a week or two.” 

“Whose protection did you say ?” Lucy faltered, at a loss to under- 
stand this phrase. 

“His own protection —an immunity from arrest—his liberty, in 
point of fact. It is only a technical term. But what will you do in 
the mean time ? That is the question.” 
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*T fear I shall have to leave town before poor papa gets his release. 
The Market-Deeping theatre opens on New-Year’s night ; and I think 
I must go on the 28th at latest. They are going to do the burlesque of 
Lucretia Borgia, and I am to play Gennaro.” 

** Gennaro ?” 

“Yes. The son, you know. I believe he gets poisoned, or some- 
thing, at the end. I have to sing a parody on ‘Sam Hall’ and the 
‘ Cat’s-meat-man ;’ and I have to dance a—a—cellar-flap breakdown, 
I believe they call it. It is a very good part.” 

“Indeed! The ‘cellar-flap breakdown,’ and ‘Sam Hall,’ and the 
‘ Cat’s-meat-man,’ constitute a very good part. I am sorry for the legi- 
timate drama.” 

*“O, of course it is not like Pauline or Julia,” cried Lucy ; “but 
as a burlesque part it is very good. And in the country one has to 
play burlesque and farce and everything.” 

“And for that I suppose your salary is only four or five pounds a 
week ?” 

“* My salary at Market Deeping will be twenty-five shillings,” Lucy 
answered, blushing. 

Four or five pounds—it was a salary which she had thought of 
sometimes in her dreams. She knew that there were people in London 
who actually had such salaries ; but to her the sum seemed fabulous as 
the golden treasure of Raleigh’s unknown lands may have seemed to 
his mutinous crew. 

Mr. Desmond made no remark upon the smallness of this pitiful 
stipend, though the thought of it smote his heart with actual pain. 

“Your father sent you some money,” he said, not without embar- 
rassment, ‘‘ to carry on the housekeeping, and so on.” 

“Papa sent me money! You have seen him, then ?” Lucy asked 
eagerly. 

“No. A messenger brought me his letter—” 

“And the money. Where could papa get money ? I know he had 
none when he left home this morning; and he has no friend in the 
world but you. Ah, I understand, Mr. Desmond. It is your own 
money you are giving me ; and you are so kind, so thoughtful, that you 
fear I should be pained by knowing how much we owe you. I am used 
to feel the weight of such obligations, Mr. Desmond, and I have some- 
times felt the burden very heavy; but with you it is different. Your 
kindness takes the sting out of the obligation ; and—and it does not 
seem so deep a humiliation to accept your charity—” 

Here the sweet low voice trembled and broke down, and the tutor’s 
daughter burst into tears. 

“Lucy, my dear girl—my dearest Lucy—for God’s sake, don’t do 
that,” cried Laurence, overcome in a moment by the aspect of that half- 
averted face, which the girl vainly strove to cover with her hands. The 
waterdrops trickled through those slender fingers. All day her hear; 
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had been well nigh bursting with grief, and unhappily her fortitude 
must needs give way at this very inconvenient crisis. 

Truly a pleasant situation for the editor of the Pallas. Called upon 
at a moment’s notice to play the part of comforter and benefactor to a 
pretty, sensitive girl of eighteen whose father was in prison ! 

“Tf Emily Jerningham could see me now,” Mr. Desmond said to 
himself involuntarily. 

He had called Miss Alford his dear—nay, indeed, his dearest— 
Lucy ; but it was in the same spirit of compassion that would have 
prompted him to address endearing epithets to the charwoman who 
cleaned his rooms, had he found that honest creature in bitter need of 
consolation. His conscience whispered no word of reproof to him on 
that score ; but he felt somehow that his position was a perilous one, 
though he wondered what the peril could be. 

“Am I a fool or a reprobate, that I cannot befriend an innocent 
little girl without some kind of danger to her or myself?” the inward 
voice demanded angrily. 

Miss Alford had recovered her composure by this time. 

‘“‘T have been so unhappy all day that your kindness quite overcame 
me,” she said quietly. ‘I hope you will forgive me for being so silly.” 

“Do not talk of my kindness,” answered the editor, who seemed 
now the more embarrassed of the two. “It is a great pleasure to me to 
serve—your father. You must go to Lincolnshire on the 28th, the day 
after to-morrow. Shall you be obliged to travel alone?” 

“Yes; but I am not at all afraid of travelling alone.” 

“Una was not afraid of the lion,” Mr. Desmond murmured to him- 
self softly ; and then he added aloud, “If you really wish to see your 
father to-morrow, I will take you to him.” 

“You are too kind; but I cannot consent to give you so much 
trouble. I don’t at all mind going to the prison alone.” 

“No, no, you shall not do that. There might be all kinds of 
difficulty about getting admitted, and so on. I shall call for you at 
twelve o'clock to-morrow. You must let me play the part of your 
elder brother upon this occasion, or your father. I am almost old 
enough to stand in the latter position, you know.” 

At this Lucy blushed crimson; and the sight of that shy blushing 
face sent a strange thrill to the heart of the editor. He bade her a 
hasty good-night and went back to his cab. The interview had only 
lasted ten minutes—though the cabman mulcted him of sixpence by 
and by on account of the delay—and the grim-visaged landlady, who 
stood lurking at the head of the kitchen-stairs, had no ground for com- 
plaint that the proprieties had been outraged. 

He stopped to say a word or two to this grim-visaged individual. 

“Mr. Alford is unavoidably detained out of town for a few days,” he 
said. “TI hope you will take care of his daughter during his absence.” 

“TI hope my little account will be paid before Miss St. Halbings 
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goes to Lincolnshire,” answered the woman sternly. “I’ve had a 
many theatricals from the Wells in my parlours; though theatricals in 
general are parties I avoid taking; but I never had any theatrical 
backward in his rent till Mr. St. Halbings came to me.” 

“Miss St. Albans can pay you to-night, if you please,” replied the 
editor; “her father has sent her money for that purpose.” 

“Ho, indeed,” cried the landlady, with a tone of satisfaction that 
was not without a shade of irony; “circumstances ulter cases. I am 
glad to find that Miss St. Halbings has got so rich all of a suddent.” 

‘She is rich enough to find new lodgings, if you make these dis- 
agreeable to her,” answered Laurence angrily. There was an insolence 
about the woman’s tone which made his blood boil. 

Yet what could he do? It would have been very pleasant to him 
to horsewhip this grim-visaged landlady ; but one of the perplexities 
of social existence lies in the fact that the opposite sexes cannot horse- 
whip each other. Mr. Desmond ground his teeth, and departed with 
a sentiment of anger against a universe in which such a girl as Lucy 
Alford was subject to the insolence of grim-visaged landladies. 


Cuaprer XVIII. 
A PERILOUS PROTEGEE, 


EvEN the icy December blast, which buffeted Mr. Desmond as his 
hansom descended the Islingtonian Mont Blanc, could not blow away 
his sense of impotent indignation against the Nemesis who had pre- 
sided over the youth of Miss Alford. His slumbers were rendered 
restless by the thought of her wrongs; and the picture of a desolate 
girl, travelling alone through a bleak wintry landscape, was the first 
image that presented itself to his mind when he awoke. 

He disposed of his breakfast in about ten minutes, and from nine 
to half-past eleven worked at his desk as even he rarely worked. For 
scarcely any one but a helpless girl whose sorrows had enlisted all his 
sympathy, would the editor of the Pallas have sacrificed the noon of a 
business day. He glanced with a guilty look at a pile of proofs that 
lay unread amongst his chaos of papers, and then departed to keep his 
appointment with Lucy. 

He took her to the prison, and was present during the interview 
between father and daughter. Lucy’s tenderness and sweetness touched 
him to the heart. Never before had he seen such patience, such unsel- 
fish affection ; never had he imagined so perfect a type of womanhood. 

“And she will go to that country theatre, utterly friendless and 
alone, to sing the ‘ Cat’s-meat-man,’ and to dance a cellar-flap break- 
down,” Mr. Desmond said to himself as he stood in the background 
watching this Grecian daughter of Ball’s Pond, who would have given 
her heart’s best blood for the captive father, about whose neck she 
hung so fondly. 
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“T would rather see her under the wheels of Juggernaut than 
dancing a cellar-flap breakdown,” thought Mr. Desmond. And at this 
moment there arose in Laurence Desmond’s mind a desperate resolu- 
tion. He would do something—he knew not what, but something—to 
prevent any further dancing of cellar-flap break-downs on the part of 
Miss Alford. During that brief interview of the preceding night his 
quick eye had noted a mysterious rose-coloured satin garment of the 
tunic family lying on a table beside a shabby little workbox and a 
paper of spangles, whereby he opined that Miss Alford had been sewing 
spangles upon this rose-coloured garment, and that it was to be worn 
by her in the character of Gennaro, together with a pair of little rose- 
coloured silk boots very much the worse for wear, but laboriously 
darned and renovated by spangles. 

“She might surely be a nursery-governess—a companion to some 
kind elderly lady; anything would be better than the Cat’s-meat-man,” 
he said to himself; and, being prone to act with promptitude and 
decision in all the affairs of life, he broke ground with Miss Alford 
immediately after leaving the prison. They had travelled from Isling- 
ton ina cab; but as it was a fine clear day, and as Lucy seemed to 
consider walking no hardship, he offered her his arm, and began the 
homeward journey on foot. He wanted to talk seriously to her, undis- 
tracted by the rattle of a cab. 

** Are you very fond of acting ?” he began. 

“O yes, Mr. Desmond, I love it dearly, when I play my own parts 
—Pauline and Julia—Juliet and Ophelia, you know.” 

“Yes; but there is so much hardship, so many discouragements.” 

“T do not mind either hardship or discouragement,” the girl ans- 
wered bravely. 

‘Not now perhaps, while you are very young and very hopeful ; but 
the day must come when—” 

“O don’t, please don’t!” cried Lucy piteously. “ You are talking 
like Mrs. M‘Grudder. ‘ Wait till you’ve been in the profession as long 
as I have, my dear,’ she says, ‘and then you’ll know what it is to be 
an actress. Look at me, and see where I am, after five-and-twenty 
years’ slavery ; and J had talent, when J began ;’ and she lays such an 
insulting emphasis on the ‘I,’ and makes me feel utterly wretched for 
the rest of the evening, unless I get a little more applause than usual 
to give me courage. There is a chimneysweep, a regular playgoer, at 
Market Deeping, who is said to be quite the king of the gallery—all 
the other gallery people form their opinion by his, you know; and I 
believe he likes me. He always gives me a reception.” 

“ A reception ?” 

“Yes; he applauds me when I first come on ;—that is a reception, 
you know; and a good reception puts one in spirits for the whole 
evening. The sweep cries ‘Bravo,’ or ‘ Brayvo’as he calls it, poor 
fellow; and then they all applaud.” 
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Her face quite softened as she thought of the chimneysweep, and 
Laurence Desmond watched her with a smile, half pitying, half amused, 
—she seemed such a childish creature, in her ignorant hopefulness, and 
dependence on the approbation of chimneysweeps. 

“TI should be very sorry to seem as disagreeable to you as Mrs. 
M‘Grudder does,” he said presently ; ‘ but I am very deeply interested 
in your career—for auld lang syne, you know—and I want to discuss 
your prospects seriously. I do not think the stage, as it is at present 
constituted, offers a brilliant prospect for any woman. Of course there 
are exceptional circumstances, and there is exceptional talent; but, 
unhappily, even exceptional talent does not always win its reward unless 
favoured by exceptional circumstances. Your surroundings are against 
you, my dear Miss Alford. Your father’s ignorance of the dramatic 
world, your own inexperience of any world except the world of books, 
must tell against you when you fight for precedence with people who 
have been born and bred at the side-scenes of a theatre. The prizes 
in the ‘dramatic profession are very few, and the blanks are the most 
worthless of all ciphers. And for the chance of winning one of these 
rare prizes you must stake so much. Even in these enlightened days 
there are prejudiced people who hold in abhorrence the profession of 
Garrick and the Kembles, of Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. Kean; and by 
and by, when you have failed, perhaps, to realise one of the bright 
hopes that sustain you now, and have entered upon some other career, 
malicious people will reproach you with your dramatic associations, and 
discredit the truth and purity of your nature, because you tried to 
support your father by the patient exercise of your talents and your 
industry. You see J know what the world is, Lucy, and know that 
it can be a very hard and bitter world; above all things, bitter for a 
woman whose youth is unguarded by any natural protector.” 

Miss Alford looked at him wonderingly. “I have papa,” she said. 
“What other protector can I want?” 

“Your papa loves you very fondly, I have no doubt; but his cir- 
cumstances do not enable him toe—” 

“You mean that he is poor?” Lucy interposed, a little wounded. 

“No, it is not of his poverty I am thinking, but of his inexperi- 
ence. In all matters relating to the profession you have chosen, your” 
father is as inexperienced as yourself. He cannot help you, as other 
girls who aspire for dramatic success are helped by those about them.” 

“Yes, that. is quite true,” answered the girl, rather sadly ; “but I 
hope to succeed in spite of that. And by and by, when I get a London 
engagement, and have a salary of three or four pounds a week, papa 
and I can live in nice lodgings, and be very happy.” 

“And you really like your theatrical life, with all its difficulties ; 
even with its Mrs. M‘Grudders?” 

“I like it so much, that neither Mrs. M‘Grudder nor you can dis- 
courage me,” answered Lucy. “I know that you speak very kindly, 
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and that you are the best and most generous of friends; but I cannot 
tell you how it pains me to hear you run down the Profession.” 

This was a difficulty which Mr. Desmond had never contemplated. 
In a moment of generous feeling, he had resolved to rescue this fair 
young flower from the foul atmosphere in which her freshness was 
fading, and, behold, the fair young flower rejoiced in that unwhole- 
some atmosphere, and refused to be restored to loftier and purer re- 
gions. He would have snatched this brand from the burning, but 
the brand preferred to remain in Tophet. For the first time in his 
life Mr. Desmond understood the nature of that midsummer madness 
which affects the ignorant aspirant for dramatic fame; for the first 
time he beheld what it was to be “stage-struck.” If he had been 
talking to a young actress familiar from her cradle with the mys- 
teries of her art, she would have heartily coincided with his abuse 
of “the profession;” but Lucy Alford was but fresh from the little 
parlour at Henley, where she had rehearsed Shakespeare, and Sheridan 
Knowles, and Bulwer Lytton, before the looking-glass, in a fever of 
poetic feeling, and she had all the amateur’s fond, ignorant love of 
her art. 

She knew that Mr. Desmond meant kindly by her, but she was 
cruelly afflicted by the tenor of his advice. “ Ht tu, Brute,” she said 
to herself sadly. So many people had tortured and tormented her by 
their dismal croakings about the career she had chosen; and now he, 
even he, the friend who had promised to help her, went over to the 
enemy, and spoke to her in the accents of M‘Grudder. She had been 
very happy that morning as they drove to Whitecross-street; yes, actu- 
ally happy, when the father she loved was languishing in captivity ; 
but her heart sank with a new despondency as she walked by Mr. 
Desmond’s side after this serious conversation. 

Was it all true that people told her? she asked herself; was there 
no such thing as success possible for her, let her study never so dili- 
gently, and labour never so industriously? And then she thought of 
Mrs. Siddons, who appeared in London, young, beautiful, gifted, only 
to fail ignominiously, and then went quietly back to her provincial 
drudgery, and plodded on with inimitable patience, to return in due 
time and take the town by storm. It was from the consideration of 
this little history she was wont to obtain consolation when depressed 
by the advice of her acquaintance ; but even this failed to console her 
to-day. Discouragement from Laurence Desmond seemed more de- 
pressing than from anyone else. Was he not her kindest—nay, indeed, 
her only—friend, and could she doubt the sincerity of his counsel ? 

The tears gathered slowly in her downcast eyes as she walked 
silently by his side thinking thus; but she contrived to brush those 
unbidden tears away, almost unseen by her companion. Almost, but 
not quite unseen. Laurence saw that she was depressed, and he had 
a faint suspicion that she had been crying; and immediately his heart 
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smote him, and he was angry with himself for the recklessness with 
which his rude hand had smitten down her airy castle. 

“ Poor little girl!” he said to himself very sadly; “and she really 
thinks that she will be a great actress some day, and win her reward 
for all the patient drudgery of the present. ‘Well, she must keep her 
day-dream, since it is so dear. Mine shall not be the hand to let in 
the common light of reason on her dream-world. But I am very sorry 
for her, notwithstanding.” 

And hereupon Mr. Desmond tried to cheer his companion with 
much pleasant and hopeful talk ; and the innocent young face brightened, 
and the shy, blue eyes glanced up at him with a grateful look which 
went straight to his heart, whither, indeed, all this girl’s unsophisti- 
cated words and looks seemed to go. 

“ She is born to melt the hearts of men,” he said to himself; “a 
tender, Wordsworthian creature, plaintive and grateful and confiding. 
She will make a very sweet Juliet, if she ever acquires dramatic tact 
and power; but I cannot endure the preliminary ordeal of the Cat’s- 
meat-man. Free-trade in the drama is no doubt a supreme good, but 
there are times when one sighs for the days of the patent theatres, 
when every provincial manager kept a Shakespearian school, and would 
have shrunk appalled from the idea of street-boy dances and street-boy 
songs.” 

Mr. Desmond and the young actress walked all the way from 
Whitecross-street to Paul’s-terrace, and it seemed to Laurence quite a 
natural occurrence to be walking thus with the girl’s shabby little 
glove upon his arm. He was quite conscious that she was poorly 
dressed, that her shawl would have been despised by the tawdry 
factory-girls they met near the Gray’s-inn-road; but he knew that she 
looked like a lady, in spite of her well-worn shawl, and he had no 
sense of shame in the companionship. He had never felt a more un- 
selfish regard than he felt for this girl, and during the visit to the 
prison he had decided upon taking a step the desperation whereof he 
was by no means inclined to underrate. He had determined to obtain 
Emily Jerningham’s friendship for Lucy Alford, if sympathy with any 
human creature could be awakened in that lady’s heart and mind. 

“T have never yet asked her a favour,” he said to himself. “I 
will ask her to interest herself in this poor girl’s fate. My friendship 
can serve Lucy Alford very little; but the friendship of a woman, 
an accomplished woman like Emily, who is in every way independent, 
may help to shape her future, and rescue her at once from ‘cellar-flap 
breakdowns’ and ‘cat’s-meat-men.’ Emily is always bewailing the 
emptiness of her life. It might be at once an amusement and a con- 
solation to her to befriend this girl. I know it is a generous heart 
to which I shall make my appeal. The only question is, whether I 
can contrive to touch that heart with Lucy Alford’s story.” 

Mr. Desmond only apprehended one difficulty in the matter, but 
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that was a rather serious one. Might not Mrs. Jerningham—of late 
the victim of such morbid fancies, such frivolous suspicions—take it 
into her head to be jealous of this girl? and in that case there was 
an end to all hope for Lucy. Let the green-eyed monster show but 
the tip of his forked tail, and friendship between Mrs. Jerningham and 
Miss Alford. would be an impossibility. 

Reasoning upon the matter within himself as he walked by Lucy’s 
side, Laurence Desmond decided that jealousy in this case must needs 
be out of the question. 

“No, no; she has been foolish and absurd enough in her fancies, 
Heaven knows; but here it is impossible. The girl is twelve or fifteen 
years younger than I am, and has nothing in common with me or the 
world I live in.” 

After arguing with himself thus, Mr. Desmond decided that there 
was no possibility of any such feeling as jealousy upon Emily Jerning- 
ham’s part; and yet it seemed to him that it would be a desperate and 
awful thing to address the lady of River Lawn on the subject of Lucy 
Alford. 

They arrived at Paul’s-terrace while the editor was still meditating 
upon the young lady’s future, and, indeed, before he had altogether 
decided upon what was best to be done on her behalf. An unexpected 
difficulty had arisen in the girl’s enthusiastic regard for her profession. 
It was quite out of the question that Mr. Desmond should introduce 
Lucy to Mrs. Jerningham while the girl still hankered after the tri- 
umphs of Market Deeping. All thought of cellar-flap breakdowns and 
cat’s-meat-men must be put away before Lucy could approach the wife 
of Harold Jerningham. 

In this perplexity of mind Mr. Desmond could not bring himself 
to bid Lucy Alford good-bye upon the threshold of No. 20 Paul’s- 
terrace, as she evidently expected him to do. He lingered doubtfully 
for a minute or two, and then went into the parlour with her. 

“T should like to have a few minutes’ chat before I bid you good- 
bye,” he said. “I suppose you really must go to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, to-morrow is the latest. It seems very dreadful to leave 
papa in that horrible dingy place; but he says it will be only for a 
few days. I ought to have been at Market Deeping on Monday for 
the rehearsals. Mr. Bungrave is very particular.” 

“‘ What time do you start?” 

“ At a quarter past five.” 

“In the afternoon, I suppose ?” 

*O no, in the morning.” 

“ At a quarter past five on a December morning!” cried Laurence 
with a shudder. “ Isn’t that a very inconvenient hour ?” 

“Yes, it is rather disagreeable to start before it is light, because 
cabmen are always so ill-tempered at that time in the morning. But 
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the train goes at a quarter past five, and I must contrive to be at the 
station at five.” 

“ The train?” repeated Laurence. ‘There must be several trains 
for Lincolnshire in the course of the day.” 

“© yes, there are other trains; but, you see, that is the parlia- 
mentary train, and in the Profession people generally travel by the 
parliamentary train, because it is so much cheaper, you know, and it 
comes to the same thing in the end. One meets most respectable 
people, generally with large families of children and canary-birds ; and 
sometimes people even play cards, if one can get something flat—a tea- 
tray or a picture—to play on. One has to hide the cards, of course, 
when the guard comes round, unless he happens to be a very good- 
natured guard, who pretends not to see them. O, I assure you, it is 
not at all disagreeable to travel by the parliamentary train.” 

“ Well, I can fancy there might be a combination of circumstances 
under which a journey to—say the Land’s End—in the slowest of par- 
liamentaries would be delightful,” said the editor, looking at the girl’s 
innocent, animated face with a very tender smile. “ But I think I 
could willingly forego the children and the canaries, and even the 
.card-playing on a tea-tray. Suppose you go by the mid-day express, 
Lucy, upon this occasion, as the weather is cold, and you will be tra- 
velling alone? I will meet you at the station, and see to your ticket, 
and all that kind of thing; and then, when I have placed you in the 
care of the most indulgent guard who ever ignored card-playing on a 
tea-tray, I can go to Whitecross-street and assure your father of your 
comfortable departure.” 

“You are too kind. I cannot accept so much kindness,” murmured 
Lucy, to whom it was‘a very new thing to receive such evidence of 
disinterested friendship. 

As she faltered her grateful acknowledgments, with a confusion 
of manner that was not without its charm, her eyes wandered to the 
chimney-piece, where there was a letter, directed in a sprawling mas- 
culine hand. 

“Tt is from the manager,” she said, as she took the letter. ‘“ Per- 
haps to scold me for not being at the theatre last Monday. Will you 
excuse me if I read it, Mr. Desmond ?” 

“TI would excuse you if you read all the epistles of Pliny,” said 
Laurence ; and in the next moment could have cut his tongue out. 

Lucy tore open her letter with nervous haste. The change in her 
countenance as she read told Mr. Desmond that the missive brought 
her no good tidings. 

“Ts there anything amiss?” he asked. 

“*Q, it is cruel, it is shameful!” cried the girl indignantly. “Mr. 
Bungrave has given Gennaro to another lady because I was not there 
for the rehearsal yesterday. Papa wrote to him to say when we were 
coming; and if he had telegraphed to say I must positively be there, 
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I should have gone. And now I have lost my engagement, after 
studying my part so carefully, and altering my dress, and—” 

Here the young lady stopped abruptly, and Laurence saw that it 
cost her no small effort to keep back her tears. She was very young, 
and the fever of the amateur, the devotee of a beloved art, was strong 
upon her. Laurence perceived also her regretful glance in the direc- 
tion of a little old-fashioned sofa, on which there lay neatly folded 
the rose-coloured satin garment he had seen the night before; and 
he felt that to be disappointed of the glory of appearing in this cos- 
tume was a grief to her. 

“T must confess that I am not sorry for this, Lucy,” he said 
earnestly. ‘I do not think there could have been any lasting triumph 
won by the Cat’s-meat-man.” 

Miss St. Albans could not be brought all at once to see that the 
Cat’s-meat-man was an abomination. 

“Gennaro is a beau-beau-tiful part,” she said, struggling with her 
emotion ; “it is full of good puns, and the parodies are splendid, and—. 
If I had a regular written engagement, Mr. Bungrave couldn’t treat me 
so; but there was only a verbal understanding between him and papa. 
I daresay it is all Mr. de Mortemar’s doing, because of my leaving the 
Oxford-road Theatre. Mr. de Mortemar can do anything at Market 
Deeping, he is such an immense favourite.” 

** Indeed!” said Laurence, on whose editorial ear the “immense 
favourite” grated unpleasantly ; “and it is my fault that you offended 
Mr. Mortemar—my fault, my very great fault. But do you know, 
Lucy, that I cannot bring myself to be sufficiently sorry for what I 
have done. You see, I feel a very real interest in your career; and I 
do not think your Market-Deeping experience could be of any actual 
benefit to you. I admit that you must arrive at Drury-lane and Juliet 
by easy stages; but I cannot see why you should begin by dancing 
silly dances, and singing still more silly songs. In March, Mr. Hart- 
stone will give you an engagement at the Pall-Mall; and in the mean 
time your father will get through his difficulties, and you will have 
leisure for the study of your beloved art.” 

“ Yes,” answered Lucy, consoled but not elated, “I shall study 
with all my might. O, Mr. Desmond, what would become of us if 
your kindness had not secured me a London engagement !” 

She was thinking sadly enough of the bitter shifts to which she 
and her father must needs be driven for want of the pittance that 
would have rewarded her labours at the little country theatre; and 
then, at Market Deeping lodgings and provisions were very cheap, 
and in London everything was so dear. The kindness and generosity 
of Mr. Desmond seemed boundless; but then, they could not go on 
living upon this gentleman’s charity. 

Laurence saw her despondency, and had some idea of the cares that 
troubled her. He could find no way of telling her that the dread 
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spectre poverty was a shadow to be feared no longer, since he was 
ready to place his purse at her disposal until—Until when? Well, 
she would have a salary from the lessee of the Pall-Mall in March ; 
and then, of course, he need be Tristram Alford’s banker no longer ; 
and, in the mean time, what would his kindness cost him?—a ten- 
pound note now and then—a ten-pound note, which would be better 
bestowed thus than lost at a conservative whist-table, or squandered 
at a sale of books or bric-d-brac. 

“You must try to make yourself happy while your father is under 
a cloud, Lucy,” he said cheerily. “Rely upon it he will weather the 
storm, and right himself speedily. I will answer for that. In the 
interim, it will be rather dreary for you in these lodgings, I daresay ; 
and I should much like to introduce you to a lady, a friend of mine.” 

“T—I am sure you are very kind,” faltered Lucy; “and I shall be 
pleased to know any lady whom you like. Is she a relation of yours, 
Mr. Desmond ?” 

“No, not a relation, but a friend of many years’ standing. Her 
father and my father were very intimate; in fact, I have known her a 
long time. I think she was as young as you, Lucy, when I first knew 
her.” 

His thoughts went back to the little garden at Passy, and the 
scarlet geraniums brightly red against the deep blue sky, and Emily 
Jerningham in all the glory of her girlhood. Well, those days were 
gone, and, unhappily, the Emily and Laurence of those days had van- 
ished with them. 

“She is not young now, then, the lady?” Lucy asked, with an 
interest that was a little warmer than the occasion warranted. 

“Well, she is not what you would call young. I believe she is 
nearly thirty ; and that to a young lady of eighteen seems a venerable 
age, no doubt. She is a very agreeable woman, generous-minded, and 
refined”—Laurence felt a little twinge of conscience as he remembered 
certain occasions upon which the lady in question had not shown her- 
self so very generous-minded—“ and I am sure her friendship would 
be a source of happiness for you.” 

“It is very good of you to think of this. It will be a pleasure to 
me to know any friend of yours; but—but—I am so unused to society; 
and while poor papa is in that dreadful place, I think I would rather 
not see any stranger, please, Mr. Desmond.” 

“ Very well, we will see about it. If Mrs. Jerningham should call 
upon you some morning, you will not refuse to see her ?” 

“Mrs. Jerningham !” repeated Lucy; “she is a married lady, 
then ?” 

“Yes, she is married. Her husband is rather an eccentric person— 
a great traveller; so she lives by herself, in a very charming house near 
Hampton Court.” 

“Indeed!” said Lucy, with a little sigh that sounded rather like a 
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sigh of relief; and then she repeated her protestations of gratitude, 
which this time seemed less constrained. 

After this, Mr. Desmond had nothing more to do than to say good- 
bye. 

“T should recommend you not to go to Whitecross-street again,” 
he said at parting. “It is an unpleasant place for you to visit alone; 
and your father will soon get his release. If my time were less en- 
gaged, I should be happy to take you there again; but I am too busy 
for friendship. Good-bye. I daresay you will see Mrs. Jerningham 
before long. You can be as frank with her as you are with me; but 
I am sure there is no occasion to tell you that, for it is your nature 
to be truthful and confiding. Once more, good-bye.” 

He pressed the little hand kindly, and departed. He felt that he 
had conducted himself in an eminently paternal manner ; and it seemed 
to him that the sentiment of paternal regard had a strange sweetness— 
a sweetness that was not all sweet. 

















A GREAT BALL AND A GREAT BEAR 
A Storp of Too Pirthdups 


BY BAB'NGTON WHITE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CIRCE,” “‘ AT DAGGERS DRAWN,” ETC. 


BIRTHDAY THE FIRST 


On a certain Christmas-eve, some eight or nine years ago, there was a 
very noisy gathering on the third-floor of a house in Hyde-park-gar- 
dens. The party had assembled very early in the afternoon, and the 
great bare branches of the trees, tossed savagely by bleak December 
winds, and groaning as in mortal agony, were still visible in the winter 
dusk. Below, in the Bayswater-road, the lights were twinkling; and 
the bell of the muffin-man, plying his plebeian trade even in that 
patrician district, made merry music. Upstairs, in the spacious, cheery 
third-floor sitting-room, the Christmas firelight shone brightly upon 
the happy faces of a circle of young people, who were seated on the 
carpet for the performance of the mystic rites of that favourite Christ- 
mas game called “ hunt the slipper.” 

The ages of the revellers ranged from five to fifteen. One of the 
eldest amongst them was the damsel in whose honour the festival was 
held— Miss Laura de Courcy, who had made her first appearance on 
the stage of life on a Christmas-eve fifteen years before, and who was 
entertaining her cousins of all degrees with certain mild dissipations 
appropriate to the occasion. They were to drink tea in these third-floor 
regions, which were sacred to Miss de Courcy, her younger brother, her 
reliable English governess, her accomplished Parisian governess, and 
the patient maid who brushed the damsel’s silken curls some sixteen 
times in the day, after those hoydenish skirmishings with her younger 
brother in which the vivacious young person was wont to indulge. 

Miss de Courcy was an only daughter, and an heiress to boot. A 
grandmamma of unspeakable descent and incalculable wealth had be- 
queathed all her possessions to this favoured damsel ; and the damsel 
carried the sense of her wealth and her dignity as lightly as if it had 
been one of the normal attributes of girlhood. 

It was her own pretty little black-satin slipper for which the dis- 
putants were now struggling. The door was opened suddenly while 
the noise was loudest, and a young man put his head into the room. 

“ Our bear-fights at Maudlin are nothing to this,” he said. 

Laura sprang to her feet as he spoke. 

“ How dare you come here, sir? This is my room, sir, and my 
party. You are to be downstairs, with papa and mamma. I won't 
have grown-up people intruding on my friends.” 

“ Not if grown-up people bring you a pair of bullfinches ?” 
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“ Bullfinches! 0, cousin George, that is quite a different thing! 
I have never had bullfinches. O, what a pretty cage!” 

The cage was a Chinese pagoda, in delicate fretwork, with little 
bells that rang merrily as the intruder carried the cage to a table. 
There was a diversion among the slipper-hunters, and the children all 
clustered round the new-comer. This new-comer was Viscount Abber- 
dale, a dark-eyed, handsome young fellow, with a kind pleasant face, 
and one amongst Miss de Courcy’s numerous cousins. 

“ So you remembered that to-day is my birthday, George?” said 
Laura, when the bullfinches had been rapturously admired. 

“ My dear Laura, you know how kind your cousin always is,” 
remonstrated Miss Vicker, the reliable English governess. 

“ Ah, mon Dieu! is it not that he is good ?” exclaimed the irrepres- 
sible Parisienne in her native tongue. 

“ As if I could forget your birthday, Laura! Who was that unfor- 
tunate person who had Calais written on her heart? I have your 
name, and the date of your birthday, and ever so many memoranda 
respecting you, written on my heart, Laura. I don’t think there can 
be room for any more writing.” 

“We all know that Lord Abberdale possesses a talent for talking 
nonsense,” said the reliable one, as a hint that this kind of nonsense 
was inappropriate to the third-floor. 

“ But I have disturbed all the fun, Lorry,” cried the Viscount. 
“ Get.away, Lio,” he added unceremoniously to the heir of the De- 
Courcys, who was dragging at his coat-tails; “it isn’t your birthday; 
and if you’re looking out for anything from Siraudin or Boissier, you 
won’t find it in my dress-coat. I left a greatcoat in the hall, and I 
shouldn’t be surprised if there were a few thousand boxes of goodies in 
the pockets of that.” Off sped the heir, swift as a lapwing. 

** And now we'll have ‘ hunt the slipper,’ ” cried George. 

* Ah, that it is a droll of a young man!” shrieked the irrepressible. 

“ Laura, my love, I think the little ones will be anxious for their 
tea,” said the Reliable ; “suppose we adjourn to the next room.—Lord 
Abberdale, may we give you a cup of tea?” 

“‘ Thanks—yes. But why not more ‘hunt the slipper’ ?” 

“ Miss de Courcy’s little friends will be leaving her very early, and 
tea is ready. If you would really like a cup, you can go into the next 
room with us, Lord Abberdale.” 

“ O, yes, if you please, Miss Vicker; I want to drink tea with my 
cousin on her birthday.” 

They went into the next room, another sitting-room, brightly but 
plainly furnished, like the first ; and here was a table spread with all 
that is prettiest and most tempting in the way of tea. 

“ O, what pretty-looking cakes!” cried the undergraduate of Mauc- 
lin; “a dinner-table isn’t half as pretty as a tea-table; and there’s 
something so social and pleasant about tea. We always have coffee at 
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our ‘wines,’ you know, but they don’t allow us such cakes as those 
when we are training.” 

Lord Abberdale insisted upon staying all tea-time, and further 
insisted upon making himself very busy with the dealing out of cups 
and saucers, and the nice admeasurement of cream and sugar. 

Lionel de Courcy came shouting up the staircase, laden with bon- 
bon boxes; and the tea-table was thrown into confusion presently by 
the appearance of these treasures, and the excitement caused thereby. 

All quiet Miss Vicker’s excellent arrangements for her pupil’s youth- 
ful guests were thrown out of gear by this wild Oxonian. The two 
white-aproned waiting-maids could scarcely make head against the 
confusion ; and that Babel and riot arose which is common to all juve- 
nile communities, unless kept down by the iron hand of despotism. 
Little ones clambered from their chairs, and bigger ones stretched eager 
arms across the table to clutch some satin bag of pralines or daintily- 
painted box of violettes glacées. Cups of tea were spilt over pretty 
fantastic dresses, devised by fond mothers and clever maids for this 
special occasion ; pyramids of cake were overthrown, a glass preserve- 
dish was broken,—all was chaos; and across the ‘‘ wrack” which she 
surveyed from her seat at the head of the table, Miss Vicker beheld, as 
in a vision, George Abberdale and Laura de Courcy seated calmly side 
by side, engaged in that kind of discourse which, had the damsel been 
* out,” would have been called flirtation. 

“‘ How very wrong of Mrs. de Courcy to allow him to come upstairs!” 
she said to herself. And then she sank back in her chair, and aban- 
doned herself, with a sigh of resignation, to the inevitable. 

“‘What an awfully rigid individual your Miss Vicker is!” said the 
young man; “she will hardly allow me to look at you: as if we were 
not cousins, and as if we are not going to be something more than 
cousins one of these days.” 

** And pray what more than cousins shall we ever be, sir ?” asked 
Laura, who was quite able to hold her own against this impertinent 
young nobleman. 

“Never mind now; you will find out by and by. Do you know, 
I have secured a talisman which I shall keep as long as I live ?” 

“ What kind of talisman ?” 

“The magic slipper,—la pianella magica! The slipper you were 
playing with just now. Was it made for Titania ?” 

“It was made for me, sir; and it is too large.” 

‘* You won’t be troubled with it any more: I hope you have one on.” 

“Of course. That slipper was fetched from my room. Do you 
think 1 would hop about with one shoe on this cold winter’s night? 
O dear, I hope there are no poor people without any shoes !” 

“I’m afraid there are, my dear. But don’t think of them now; it 
makes you look so sorrowful. I mean to keep this slipper.” 

“You are a most presuming person ; and I shall tell Miss Vicker.” 
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*O, no, you won’t! Poor Miss Vicker! She is watching us now. 
How awful she looks, doesn’t she? Quite a genteel Medusa.” 

“‘ And pray what are you going to do with my slipper ?” . 

“ Keep it to be thrown after you on your wedding-day.” 

“You will throw it?” “O dear, no!” “ And why not ?” 

“For the best possible reason : I shall be with you in the carriage.” 

Miss de Courcy blushed and laughed. For a beauty of three lus- 
tres she was tolerably advanced in the art of coquetry. 

Tea was finished by this time. The younger guests were cloaked 
and shawled, and hooded and muffled, for departure. The elders were 
to go down to the drawing-room after dinner for a quadrille or two. 
There were visitors to the heads of the house expected ; but not many. 
Town was empty; and only urgent parliamentary business had induced 
Mr. de Courcy to spend his Christmas in Hyde-park-gardens. Far 
away on the Scottish border there was a noble old castle where the 
family were wont to pass this pleasant season, with much festivity, and 
great advantage to the poor of the district. Of course arrangements 
had been made whereby the poor should be no losers because of the 
family’s absence; but their absence was regretted in that Border district 
nevertheless ; and blankets and flannel cloaks and comfortable winter 
gowns scarcely seemed of as good a quality when received from the 
hands of a grim old housekeeper, instead of the ladies.of the mansion. 

The party in the drawing-room assembled between nine and ten. 
Miss de Courcy and her three or four chosen friends came down at 
nine, and met her cousin ascending from the dining-room. She sat 
down to the piano and played to him, while her mamma dozed in the 
farther drawing-room; and then the grown-up company arrived, and 
there was a great deal of music and a little impromptu dancing. It 
was altogether a delightful evening, Laura thought. 

“T shall keep my next birthday at Courcy,” she said. ‘Shall you 
be with us, George ?” 

“T think not. I am going in for travelling when I leave Oxford.” 

“You will go to Switzerland and Italy? How delightful !” 

“J shall do nothing so slow. I shall go to Africa, or the Caucasus. 
I mean to do the Caucasus completely.” 

“Is the Caucasus a nice place ?” 

“O, it’s perfectly sweet! And the Amoor, and the Himalayas. 
When one considers the encroachments of Russia upon our Indian em- 
pire, you see, Lorry, it’s a kind of duty every man owes his country to 
get himself coached-up in the Amoor and the Himalayas.” 

‘* Shall you be long away ?” asked Laura, with a disappointed face. 

“OQ, no; only half-a-dozen years or so. Of course I shall go in for 
the North Pole. A man who isn’t well up in his Arctic regions gets 
snubbed by somebody every time he goes out to dinner. In fact, the 
Arctic regions are getting almost as common as the Matterhorn.” 

“Then if you’re going to all these places, I’m sure you won’t be at 
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home when I come of age. And papa has promised me all sorts of 
grand doings then. A fancy ball at Courcy. And I have so longed 
for a fancy ball: but I shall be dreadfully disappointed if you are not 
at my ball. I have always thought what fun it would all be, and what 
an absurd dress you would wear—a dress that no one would know you 
in, you know—a chimneysweep or a baker’s man.” 

“T should like amazingly to come as a chimneysweep. You will 
be something magnificent, of course—a princess of the Middle Ages, in 
that dim period of shadowy kings and queens, and Princes of Wales 
trying on their fathers’ crowns before the cheval-glass in the royal bed- 
chamber, when there were sumptuary laws to regulate the weight of 
the women’s head-gear. I can fancy you in one of those high-peaked 
head-dresses, with a cloth-of-gold gown. You would look very jolly.” 

“ Jolly !” repeated Miss de Courcy; “I shall not spend poor dear 
grandmamma’s money on cloth-of-gold dresses in order to look jolly.” 

“ You will look an angel; and I shall dance the first quadrille with 
you—chimneysweep and princess. The contrast will be sweet.” 

“Very sweet. You will be at the Caucasus, or on the North Pole, 
I daresay, when I come of age.” 

“From the heights of Caucasus, from the remotest depths of Polar 
regions, from the snow-drifts where the bleached bones of perished 
wanderers gleam ghastly white against the ghastly snow, from the 
Ganges, from the Chinese Wall, I shall come.” 

“Very well, sir. I shall remember your rash promise when my 
ball begins without a chimneysweep. However, the loss will be yours 
if you forget the occasion.” 

“T shall not forget.” 

“Mamma is beckoning to me,” said Miss de Courcy, and there- 
upon slipped away to take shelter beneath the maternal wing. Miss 
Vicker, the reliable, had just drawn Mrs. de Courcy’s attention to the 
fact that Lord Abberdale’s attentions to his cousin were rather more 
pronounced than was consonant with the damsel’s tender years. 

“You are not paying any attention to your friends, Lorry,” said 
mamma ; “there is Bella Hargrave turning over a book of photographs 
in the dreariest manner. I shall not give you birthday-parties unless 
you behave better. You are always laughing with your cousin George.” 

“George is so funny. What do you think, mamma? He has ac- 
tually pledged himself to appear at my birthday ball when I come of 
age. It is to be a fancy ball, you know—that’s an old promise of 
papa’s ; and George declares he will dance the first quadrille with me 
dressed as a chimneysweep.” 

“DD. V.,” murmured the Reliable One piously. 

After this, Laura de Courcy danced more than one dance with her 
cousin George. When eleven o’clock chimed from the clock on the 
chimneypiece, Miss Vicker came in search of her charge. The young 
friends had all departed within the last half-hour: only grown-up com- 
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‘pany remained. A young lady was singing an Italian canzonette in 
the second drawing-room. George and his cousin were almost alone in 
the large southward-looking room where they had danced. The birth- 
day was over. Miss de Courcy was no longer queen of the occasion: 
she was there on sufferance, and was liable to be sent to bed at any 
moment. Miss Vicker and the moment came. 

“TI was just coming, Carry,” cried Miss Laura. She called her 
monitress by her Christian name on occasions.—“ Good-night, George.” 

“Good-night and good-bye, Lorry; I’m off to Norfolk for the 
shooting to-morrow, and then back to Oxford, and then—” 

“* What then ?” 

“Two fellows and I have planned a trip to Africa in the spring.” 

“To Africa! You really mean it? But there are tigers and croco- 
diles, and dreadful things like that, are there not ?” 

“OQ dear, no: not the genuine Bengal animal; not the splendid 
striped monster of India. The African tiger is only a paltry spotted 
thing. There’s no credit in shooting such an impostor.” 

“ But that kind of impostor might eat you,” cried Laura in terror. 

“O dear, no. The genuine man-eater is only to be found in the 
jungle. Besides, we shall have a tutor with us, to take care of the lug- 
gage and coach us in our classical geography, and all that kind of 
thing; and, as a conscientious person, it will be his duty to be eaten 
first. Good-bye, Lorry, until this night six years.” 


“Until this night six years!” repeated the young-lady, almost crying; 
“T think you might kiss me, cousin George, if you are going to stay 
away as long as ¢hat.” 

Lord Abberdale obeyed this hint, heedless of Miss Vicker’s mur- 
mured protest. He blushed like a girl as he set his lips on the innocent 
upturned face, bade the governess a hurried good-night, and was gone. 


BIRTHDAY THE SECOND. 


Miss DE Courcy at twenty-one was a lady of vast accomplishments 
and considerable experience. She could converse very agreeably, within 
ballroom limits, in three or four continental languages— could give 
her opinion of the arrangements of a court-ball in Italian ; decline 
refreshments in Danish; accept a partner for the next waltz in Ger- 
man; and chatter gaily all the evening through in very pure French. 
She was musical, and had been taught the piano by Madame Arabella 
Goddard, the harmonium by Herr Engel; and beyond all this, in the 
eyes of that, unhappily, shallow-minded section of humanity in which 
her lot was cast, she was undeniably beautiful. The cold-hearted 
worldling who, when first introduced to her, remembered that she had 
forty thousand pounds in her own right, had not been half-an-hour in 
her society before he forgot everything except that she was one of the 
loveliest and most charming of women. 
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More than one advantageous opportunity of settlement in life had 
offered itself to Miss de Courcy before her one-and-twentieth birthday; 
but ‘she had refused the most brilliant of these opportunities without 
a moment’s hesitation. She had been something of a flirt, but had 
given no man the right to consider himself ill-used by her. She was 
eminently popular. Men called her a jolly girl, a lovely girl, no end of 
a nice girl, according to their lights—or their darkness; but all agreed 
in the broad fact, that she was a good girl—good in the widest sense of 
the word; a girl to whom the simulation of demi-mondain audacities 
and the lying arts of Rachel and enamel were “hateful as the gates 
cf hell”—a genuine, true-hearted Englishwoman, worthy to become the 
mother of brave and noble Englishmen in the time to come. 


In the middle of December in that year, a British yacht, built for 
honest work, and bearing traces of hard usage, lay at anchor off the coast 
of Norway. This yacht was the Lorley, commanded by George Lord 
Abberdale ; and that young nobleman, with three chosen friends, was 
roughing it in a Norwegian hostelry while the Lorley was refitted for 
her homeward voyage. Lord Abberdale and his companions had spent 
their summer in the neighbonrhood of Baffin’s Bay, and having been 
very fortunate in the matter of sport, were returning to their native 
shores in excellent spirits and temper. Vasco di Gama or Marco Polo, 
Columbus or Raleigh, would have been struck with amazement on 
perusing the notebook of Lord Abberdale, in which was recorded the 
extent of country that young nobleman had travelled. But the heir 
of all the ages has the advantage of medieval explorers, and the day 
may come when, in the handsome squares and crescents, streets and 
terraces of Baffin’s Town or Behringville, the dwellers of a northern 
world may marvel to hear how English travellers once perished, forlorn 
and hopeless, in the regions of untrodden snow. 

Lord Abberdale had “ gone in” for Arctic exploration, and the last 
few years of his life had been given entirely to the pursuit of the ex- 
plorer’s renown. He had not even had time to regret his long separa- 
tion from that favourite cousin who, he had long ago promised himself, 
should some day be something nearer and dearer than cousinship, plea- 
sant as that tie between them had been to him. He told his love-story 
to his companions to-night in the Norwegian hostelry. He had no idea 
that reticence as to the liege lady of his love was a point of honour. 

“T shall call that love-story of yours the thousand-and-one nights, 
George,” said one of his friends. “I’m sure we’ve heard it a thousand- 
and-one times. It seems to me rather a spoony notion of yours, falling 
in love with a chit of fifteen.” 

“ Fifteen !” cried George, “I’ve been over head and ears in love 
with my cousin Laura ever since she was seven. Not having any people 
of my own, you know, and De Courcy being my guardian, I used to 
spend my holidays at Courcy ; and sometimes in the summer months 
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they used to have a place at Maidenhead, or Old Windsor, or some- 
where thereabouts, while I was at Eton, and of course I was always 
hanging about the place—boating and fishing—and, in a general way, 
playing Old Gooseberry. I was within an inch of drowning Lorry half- 
a-dozen times or so; but she didn’t seem to mind it. And her brother 
Lionel has no end of pluck, and used to take his duckings sweetly.” 

And then Lord Abberdale told the story of the birthday bal], and 
produced the treasured slipper, which he carried in a pocket of his log- 
book, the log and the slipper being about equally sacred in his eyes. 

*‘ And you mean to be home in time for the fancy ball ?” asked one 
of his companions. 

“T should think I do, indeed! Why, I’d smash the Lorley and every 
man aboard her sooner than break my word to that dear girl!” 

“Then I fancy you'll have a tight squeeze of it,” replied his friend. 
“We haven’t been paying much attention to the operations of the 
enemy since we’ve left off keeping the log. This is the 15th of Decem- 
ber, and the Lorley won’t be ready for sea in less than a week.” 

“ She shall be ready in three days, Hal,” roared George ; “ I’d sooner 
miss a pot of money on next year’s Derby than that ball.” 

“You may do it, with luck.” 

*T’'ll do it with luck or without luck,” replied George, unmindful of 
that “D.V.” piously interjected by Miss Vicker on a previous occasion. 

“‘ How about your dress ?” 

“What dress 7” 

“Your costume for the fancy ball ?” 

“T’ve got that safe enough with the rest of my traps on board the 
Lorley,” answered George with a laugh; “I had it from a costumier in 
the neighbourhood of Baffin’s Bay.” 


Late in the afternoon of December 24th, a gentleman might have 
been observed—if travellers generally were not too much occupied 
by their own affairs to observe anyone—journeying by express, north- 
ward to Kelton, the nearest station to Courcy Castle. When the train 
stopped at this small station, for the special accommodation of this 
traveller, there was some little difficulty about the luggage, and a cer- 
tain black case was missing, the temporary loss of which threw the 
traveller into a fever of rage and impatience. 

Happily, it was fished out of some darksome cavern of a luggage- 
van before the express—snorting defiant and angry snorts all the time 
of the delay—had snorted itself out of the station, with a farewell shriek 
of rage at having been detained at so insignificant a halting-place. 
The traveller glared at the porter who ultimately produced the case 
with a most appalling glare. 

“It’s very lucky for you it turned up,” he said, “or I should have 
been very much tempted to break every bone in your body.” 

“ Do you know who that is ?” asked the porter of the station-master, 
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when the furious traveller and his black packing-case had been driven 
away in a fly. 

“ No—do you ?” 

“Yes; it’s Lord Abberdale, nephew to Mr. de Courcy. He’s going 
to the ball. That’s his fancy dress as he’s got in that box, I’ll lay.” 


The eventful night had arrived. Lights shone from all the windows 
of Courcy Castle, and the poor of the district rejoiced and made merry, 
inasmuch as their dole of this year was double the customary bounty, 
and that was a royal one. Scarlet cloaks and comfortable blankets, 
packets of grocery and baskets of wine, had been dealt out with 
liberal hands. Miss de Courcy had been driving about the neigh- 
bourhood all the week in her pretty basket-carriage; and if there 
were sad hearts or cheerless hearths within twenty miles of Courcy on 
this cold Christmas-eve, it was by no shortcoming or stint on the part 
of the Castle that there was sadness and cheerlessness. 

In Miss de Courcy’s dressing-room there was much excitement as 
the hands of the little timepiece drew near ten o’clock. At ten o’clock 
the guests had been bidden; and the guests bidden to this birthday 
ball included some very important people. It was to be altogether a 
most brilliant affair; and everybody in the Castle seemed in the highest 
possible spirits—except Laura, the one person who ought naturally to 
have been the most joyous of all. The faithful Miss Vicker—still 
retained as monitor and friend, though for some time superseded as 

.instructress—watched her late pupil with mingled anxiety and wonder, 
as the young lady sat before the cheval-glass, while her maid was 
occupied with the solemn task of adjusting her head-dress. 

The head-dress was a difficult one, demanding great skill and nicety 
in the adjustment thereof. It was one of those lofty sugar-loaf head- 
gears affected by the women of the Middle Ages. Mrs. de Courcy had 
suggested the powder and patches of the Pompadour period for her 
daughter’s adornment; but the young lady had her own whims, and 
adhered obstinately to her own fancy. 

‘J will be a medieval princess and nothing else, mamma,” she said ; 
“and my dress must be cloth-of-gold. I have found the costume in 
papa’s illustrated edition of Planché.” 

Mrs. de Courcy turned up her nose at the conical head-gear. 

“Why, the hideous thing must be a foot and a half high,” she said. 
“I’m sure I don’t know what you'll look like, child,—you, who are 
rather too tall at the best of times.” 

The conical head-gear was ordered, nevertheless; and the trailing 
robe of cloth-of-gold, with lions and leopards in black velvet laid there- 
upon, with broideries in spangles and bullion of unutterable splendour. 
The petticoat was of cherry-coloured brocade; the shoes long and 
pointed; the ruff a marvel of historical research ; the sugar-loaf head- 
piece an epitome of the old chroniclers ; and the result was an embodi- 
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ment of the grotesquely beautiful. The quaint moyen-dge dress im- 
parted something weird and fantastic to the damsel’s loveliness. So 
might appear the vision of long-buried beauty, if we could cohjure it 
from its chilly resting-place ; and so might shine, in all the glamour of 
unreal loveliness, the ideal princess of a dreaming Spenser. 


All the best people within a reasonable distance of Courcy, together 
with distinguished visitors staying at the Castle, were assembled in the 
great drawing-room at eleven o’clock. The costumes were good; many 
of them had figured at the court-balls of fifteen and twenty years 
ago. The people were agreeable; the arrangements seemed perfection, 
except to one person, and that person was the medizeval princess. 

Mr. de Courcy had several times suggested that the signal should 
be given to the band in the gallery for the first quadrille, but the 
princess made some objection on every occasion. 

“The bishop has not come yet, papa,” she said; “it would be the 
worst possible taste to begin dancing before he comes. I consider it so 
very liberal of him to come at all, especially as he is rather low.” 

It must be remembered that Miss de Courcy used this last ob- 
noxious word in the ecclesiastical, and not the vulgar, sense. 

The bishop came presently, attired as William Penn, in a cheap, 
and not especially compromising, costume. But his daughters were all 
that there is of the most Pompadour, and his son was attired as Lord 
Dundreary, and came prepared to afflict the company with weak imita- 
tions of Mr. Sothern. Mr. de Courcy again suggested the signal for the 
first quadrille, but again Laura resisted. 

“There is Lady Louisa Sparkleham, papa. Dobbins walked home 
from church with her maid last Sunday, and she is coming as Queen 
Elizabeth, in the costume she wore at Buckingham Palace twenty years 
ago; and I am sure she is just the sort of person to be offended if 
her appearance produces no effect; and of course it won’t if we’re all 
jogging about in a quadrille.” 

“IT don’t see why you need be jogging about,” grumbled Mr. de 
Courcy. “It’s eleven o’clock. People expect to be earlier, you know, 
in the country.” 

At last the time came when excuses would be no longer accepted. 
The inevitable signal was given. The band in the gallery began one 
of D’Albert’s Introductions with a great crash ; then a series of smaller 
crashes—slow, quick, crescendo, tremulo; a plaintive little pianissimo 
bit for the cornet, rallentando—and off we go into Pantalon. 

The medieval princess and Lord Dundreary are partners. William 
Penn smiles benignly on his son from the circle of lookers-on, in spite 
of his lowness. Is it not written in the dowager Mrs. de Courcy’s will 
that the medizval princess shall have forty thousand pounds? 

“Eleven o'clock,” says the inward voice of the princess, “and no 
chimneysweep! His promise is quite broken now.” 
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The thought has scarcely shaped itself in her mind when there is a 
sudden confusion among the lookers-on. The low bishop is pushed 
irreverently on one side, Lord Dundreary recoils horror-stricken, the 
ladies scream in their usual charming manner, as an awful and 
appalling form plunges clumsily in among the dancers. 

A Polar bear—white as the icebergs of his native land, shaggy as 
the ragged drifts of snow that fringe those icebergs, awful as the 
dangers of those trackless regions—displaces the bishop’s son, and 
seizes the shrinking hand of the princess in his ponderous paw. 

No word spoke this hideous brute; no heed took he of Dun- 
dreary’s remonstrances, the bishop’s indignation, the titters and little 
screams of the company; but through the mazy figures of the dance— 
in the solemn settings of L’Eté, the see-saw movements of La Poule, 
the graceful advancings and retirings of Pastourelle, the whirl and riot 
of final gallopade—did the monster drag the medizeval princess, to the 
wonder and admiration of the assembled multitude. 

When the quadrille was finished, he led the damsel to her parents, 
and lifting the grim jaw and throwing back the shaggy head as if it 
had been a knightly visor, the uncouth visitor revealed the countenance 
of Lord Abberdale. 

“T’m afraid I’ve been very rude to a lot of people,” he said; “ but 
you must introduce me to them presently, aunt Sophia, and I must 
make my peace somehow. I didn’t reach the Castle till five minutes 
before I came into the room. Six years ago, in Hyde-park-gardens, I 
promised Lorry I’d dance the first dance with her on this night, and 
I’ve done it. And, by Jove, I don’t much care whom I have offended !” 

“But you were to come as a chimneysweep,” said Laura. 

“ Well, you see, I hadn’t time to think of the elegancies of costume. 
I shot this poor beggar—I beg your pardon, Lorry—this unfortunate 
animal—in Baffin’s Bay; and very sorry I was to do it, considering 
how tame the poor creatures are when they haven’t the honour of our 
acquaintance.” 

“You see J remembered the dress you said you'd like me to wear,” 
Miss de Courcy said later, when a compact of peace, or at least armed 
neutrality, had been made between Lord Abberdale and the bishop, and 
these two cousins had danced more than one dance together. 

“Yes, darling; and very lovely you look in it. And now there is 
only one more dress that I languish to see you in.” 

“Indeed! and what may that be?” 

“ White, and orange-blossoms.” 

And to oblige this audacious young nobleman, Miss de Courcy 
made her appearance in this costume at St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
early in the ensuing April. 











HE STOOPS TO CONQUER 







I. 
NEVER more will lady’s favour, ribbon from a snowy breast, 

Victor-wreathlet won in tourney, gleam upon a knightly breast : 
Dreams of chivalry are over, simple service suits love best. 









II. 





Centre of the gleaming circle sat King Francis, high above 
Where a lion roared; before it there a lady cast a glove, 
And Delorme across the barriers leapt to take it, all for love. 









III. 
Wot we how the story runneth—how he stept back to his place, 
Took the glove, and lightly flung it in that haughty lady’s face ; 
And the thoughtless court applauded all the insult and disgrace. 










IV. 
Who would win a lady’s favour, gentler deeds than this must do; 


Silken are the chains that bind him when a lover comes to woo; 
Strength in tourney is not needed now to prove him leal and true. 










V. 





He must claim a rosebud falling from her bosom in the dance ; 
He must school his tongue to tender words to win a tender glance: 
But our modern Queen of Beauty is not won by broken lance. 









VI. 





And our modern lover, wooing her whom Aphrodité dow’rs 
With immortal beauty, squires her through the evening’s magic hours, 
Knowing that he stoops to conquer when he lifts the fallen flow’rs. 






H. SAVILE CLARKE, 











LONDON PARKS 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 


IV. Hyde Park 


THERE is a noble German ballad, written (if we remember rightly): 
by a certain Von Zedlitz (Powder), which describes—with all the 
weird imagination of a Doré—how at the twelfth hour of the night a 
little ghostly drummer once clattered his little drum-sticks and went 
through the world summoning the soldiers, who, whether in the 
Nile slime, the desert sand, or the Russian snow-drift, had fallen vic- 
tims to the ambition of Napoleon. Last-of all, when the dark leagues 
of ghosts had gathered, the dim squadrons had mounted their phantom 
horses, and the long lines of bayonets had moved into form—mile after 
mile—there came the stately horseman in the gray coat and the 
cocked-hat, and passed between the murmuring ranks just as the moon 
gleamed for a moment and showed the fleshless arms naan the: 
muskets that rattled at his approach. 

At such a review of our own summoning we now seem to be spec- 
tators ; but our ghosts are not the Imperial Guard, or the legions of 
Davout, Lannes, Massena, and Murat, but the faded beaux and dead’ 
dandies of two centuries for ever past. We see, through the fog of 
the past time and the mists of memory, the shrivelled silk coats, the- 
tarnished sword-knots, the disconsolate periwigs, looming mile after 
mile, from Holland House to Piccadilly. Black, coffin-like boats of 
ghostly dandies ferry fast over the gloomy Styx, and Charon drives 
herds more to the dismal ferry that leads to the ivory gate of dreams. 
Toupees tower through the mist of cloudland ; strawberry-spotted coats: 
rise before our vision ; maccaronies in simpering crowds mince past us, 
all eager for a record of their transient butterfly follies. We sit, like- 
Pluto, enthroned among the shadows.’ 

But, dreams avaunt! let us get back to daylight. One of the fore- 
most idols of the Park in the reign of James II. and Queen Anne was 
that eccentric man whom Steele has so pleasantly immortalised in the 
Tatler—Beau Fielding, a gentleman of good Warwickshire family, who 
raised a regiment for James II., and exerted himself in a fashionable 
way for the dull and bitter bigot, who had made him colonel. Beau 
Fielding appears to have been a man of some wit and of intense 
vanity, proud and defiant in his eccentricities as became a count of the- 
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German Empire, and a soldier (according to his own account) of the 
most incomparable chivalry. His complexion was fair; his cascade of a 
wig auburn; his countenance manly; his stature tall; his form of ex- 
quisite proportions, as firm and strong as marble. He was the Adonis 
of the day, and eventually married the proud, and not too virtuous, 
Barbara Villiers, daughter and heiress of Lord Viscount Grandison, 
an Irish nobleman. His first stately proposal to this lady is said to 
have begun with true humility, thus: “ Madame, it is not only that 
nature has made us two the most accomplished of each sex,” &c. 

The Beau, when nearly fifty, returned from exile as vain and 
humorous as ever. If we are not mistaken, he especially rejoiced in 
yellow plumes and remarkable liveries of extraordinary and obtrusive 
colours. He did not cringe for homage or admiration ; he claimed it 
as a right. He moved a pattern, a model, an ornament—the very 
sultan of his sex. He appeared in the Park in an open chariot, so 
small that it was a mere walnut-shell—emblazoned with the imperial 
spread-eagle—the better to display his symmetrical limbs and com- 
manding figure. 

It must be confessed, indeed, that the old Bean’s pomp, vanity, and 
grandeur trenched at last a trifle on the insane. If we can believe the 
Tatler, Fielding called for tea by beat of drum, and ordered his valet 
to shave him by trumpet-call. His vanity had reached the point of 
sublimity ; his dress and manner grew every day more and more exotic, 
and he became so old-fashioned that the boys used to collect and shout 
round his chariot in the streets. The Beau treated their acclamations 
with a superb indifference. Steele saw him one day harangue a party of 
Westminster boys, and has recorded the Beau’s irresistible exhortation. 

“Go to school,” he said, “and do not lose your time in following 
my wheels. I am loth to hurt you, because some of you might be my 
children.—Here, you sirrah with the white hair, there is half-a-crown. 
Why, you young dogs, did you never see a man before ?” 

‘Never such a one as you, noble general !” cried an artful truant 
from Westminster. 

“ Sirrah, I believe thee !” cried the Beau, still not impervious to deli- 
cate flattery ; “there is a crown for thee.—Drive on, coachman.” 

Alas for the old battered Beau!—a previous marriage was eventu- 
ally proved against the old Adonis ; and the duchess left him to seek 
shelter in a garret, and there write bad verses of a gallant nature. 

About 1770 some fashionable young exquisites immortalised them- 
selves, conferred a blessing on the nation, and earned an undying 
name by introducing maccaroni as an addition to the subscrip- 
tion-table at Almack’s. It was about this time that even the folly of 
modern chignons and crinoline was outdone by the extravagant luxury 
of the Park dandies. The military maccaronies appeared with red 
stocks, canes heavy with tassels, and small toy scimitars peeping from 
under the skirts of their lapelled coats. Their knee-breeches were 
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of striped silk, and their wigs hung down behind in enormous clubs 
of plaited hair, bound together with black ribbon. A portrait of a 
fashionable nobleman of 1773 (George III.) shows us the sort of 
man who just before the commencement of the American war dis- 
ported in Hyde Park. A vast cocked-hat, looped up with a very 
small button, shows the taste of the extreme fop. The hair of the 
wig is combed back from the smug, empty features into a club as 
large as a ship’s cable, which looks not unlike a dumb-bell. The col- 
larless waistcoat—no longer square-flapped, as in Hogarth’s time—is 
bound with gold lace; the cane is double-tasselled; the coat is not 
much larger than our own frock-coat, and evidently aims at smart 
airiness and lightness. The small watch-ribbon and pendent seals fall 
over a pair of silk knee-breeches adorned with coloured spots. A small 
sword, richly hilted, hangs by the side. 

Another character in the Park in those times, not many years 
before the execution of Dr. Dodd, was that odious and detestable 
anomaly, the maccaroni parson, whom Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has recently 
dissected so ruthlessly and cleverly. He often appeared sweeping the 
Hyde-Park turf with his glossy canonicals—his neatly-formed legs 
adorned with the closest-fitting black silk stockings, very small gold 
buckles in his shoes, and a one-tiered snowy wig setting off the soft 
rosiness of his plump cheeks. To the Park the maccaroni parson 
repaired to ogle countesses who frequented his chapel, and ducal minis- 
ters whose patronage lay chiefly in the way of church preferments. 

We met the other day with an old book of fashions dated 1773. 
It was a faded old book, the paper yellow and tattered; but there was 
still a certain perfume about it as in an old pot-pourri jar. What a 
vast interval of folly it shows between the absurdities of 1773 and 
those of 1867! Par exemple: 

“GENTLEMEN: Spotted velvet coat and breeches, with fancy coloured 
frocks for undress. Full dress: light-coloured spotted velvet, lined 
with pink ; satin, fine ratteens, or silks; full-trimmed suit, to walk 
out ; the sleeve on the increase ; silk shoes fashionable. 

“ LADIES: Maroon silk nightgowns, with jewel breast-knot on white 
ribbons, the don for undress ; the upright sausage-curl on the temple 
is extending. Full dress: dark-grounded silks in flounces, with silver 
trimmings; stomacher and robings; large hoops, long flowering lap- 
pets and deep ruffles. Full-dress sacques: maroon, garnet, crimson, or 
purple satin, with trains longer than usual. French trimming ; high 
shoes.” 

Only imagine Mr. Gladstone in a cinnamon-coloured silk coat, and 
the maids of honour in hoops, sacques, and high-heeled shoes! - 

But we must pass on to the dandies and other oddities of the Re- 
gent’s time—dandies whom our own fathers have shaken hands with. 
In 1815 the Park was more rural-looking than it is now. Captain 
Gronow describes cows and deer grazing there under the trees. The 
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paths were fewer, the borders less built on; the air was purer, the com- 
pany smaller and more select. The middle classes, who now acknow- 
ledge no one above themselves, then abandoned the Park to the leaders 
of fashion and to old money; no shabby-genteel hired carriage then, 
but the old régime of emblazoned hammer-cloths with massive silver 
badges; solid coachmen in powdered wigs sunk into their downy 
seats ; and plump-legged footmen, powdered gorgeously, hanging in a 
cluster behind. The dandies who then met in the Park at five wore — 
blue coats with shiny brass buttons, deep stiff white cravats, leather 
breeches, and top-boots; and a manly dress it was, if a man had a leg 
worth showing. 

The chief beauties in those days were the Duchesses of Rutland, 
Argyle, Gordon, and Bedford; Ladies Cowper, Foley, Heathcote, 
Louisa Lambton, Hertford, and Mountjoy. There was the Prince 
himself, débonnaire and (when he chose) amiable, conspicuous for his 
fine curly wig and portly figure, with Sir Benjamin Bloomfield as his 
companion on horseback ; the florid stout Duke of York and his friend 
Warwick Lake ; the Duke of Dorset on his white horse ; the Marquis 
of Anglesea and his beautiful daughters ; Brummell, of course ; Lord 
Harrowby and the Ladies Ryder ; the Earl of Sefton and the Lady 
Molyneux ; the Earl of Moreton and his long-tailed grays. Those 
were the three-bottle days, the days of high play, of pugilism, stage- 
coach driving, and duelling. 

About 1801, one of the most conspicuous characters in the Park 
was a tall, thin, elderly West Indian, with a sallow wrinkled face, who, 
wrapped up in costly furs, paraded in the drives in a shell-shaped car- 
riage drawn by two fine white horses. The eccentric but handsome 
vehicle was covered with the owner’s heraldic device—a cock crowing. 
This shallow, inane, yet cunning-looking man was that celebrated ama- 
teur tragedian, Mr. Romeo Coates. He was supposed incorrectly to 
be a second Croesus; and he appeared at London balls covered with as 
many diamonds as Count Esterhazy, who was popularly supposed to 
drop three-hundred-pounds’ worth of them every night he went out. 
His buttons, even his knee-buckles, glistened with diamonds. Insanely 
vain and utterly foolish, Romeo Coates appeared on the stage as Shake- 
speare’s youthful lover, first at Bath, and then at the Haymarket. The 
ridiculous being wore a spangled cloak of sky-blue silk, red pantaloons 
much too tight, a white-muslin vest, an enormous bolster cravat, a 
Charles-the-Second wig, and an opera-hat. No burlesque was ever 
half so funny. He bowed to the audience in the most extravagant 
way and with a hideous grin; he took snuff in the middle of the bal- 
cony scene, and on some one asking him for a pinch handed round 
his box to the nearest spectators. He dragged Juliet from the tomb as 
if she were a sack of potatoes. When, finally, he had to die, he put 
down his opera-hat for a pillow, and swept a place clean with a dirty 
silk handkerchief. Three times did this extraordinary idiot die for 
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the amusement of the house. This half fool, half cheat, was at last 
driven from the stage for pocketing money he had obtained under 
pretence of playing for a charitable object; he retired to Boulogne, 
and there married some foolish woman, who was probably duped by 
his pretended wealth. 

But men like Romeo Coates and Peagreen Haine (so called from 
his favourite costume) were mere passing meteors in Hyde Park; 
Beau Brummell was the central sun—the Regent’s favourite, “ the glass 
of fashion and the mould of form,” the cynosure of everybody’s eyes, 
and the best-dressed man of his day. Lord Petersham might invent a 
coat, and Lord Spencer an eccentric garment ; but Beau Brummell was 
the king of the dandies, the emperor of society, and the successful 
Tival of the proudest nobles of England. Brummell was the son of a 
steward: having a handsome person, considerable wit and sound tact, 
and being known at Eton as a good scholar, boatman, and cricketer, 
he cultivated friends among the young noblemen; and on leaving 
school entered a crack regiment, and, under the auspices of the Duchess 
of Devonshire, was soon launched into society. Everything he did, said, 
and wore was admired as a matter of course. He had the finest Sévres 
china snuff-boxes, the most exquisite walking-canes ; his horses were of 
the best blood, his carriages of the highest style. His cravat was a marvel 
(it is supposed he threw away armfuls every day before he attained his 
success). Men of fashion felt a sort of religious awe as they passed 
over the threshold of Weston, Brummell’s tailor, in Old Bond-street. 
The incomparable creature used jokingly to declare his very blacking 
was mixed with champagne. His library in Chapel-street was full of 
the most recherché books ; the choicest editions, and, above all, the most 
exquisite bindings. His furniture was the result of years of study. 
Nothing could equal the elegance of his manners except his contempt 
for Bloomsbury-square and the middle class, from a very humble 
station of which he himself had sprung. Throned in the bay-window 
at White’s Club, with the Duke of Rutland on one side and Lord 
Alvanley on the other, his frown could destroy the reputation of 
a passing dandy, and his approval insure success in the beau-monde. 
He was a lawgiver as to pantaloons, and a legislator in the matter 
of boots. In our degenerate days nothing appears so vulgar as the 
coarse and offensive impudence of his bon-mots, but they were the 
rage in the three-bottle days; and against this fribble’s decision in 
matters of taste there was for years no appeal. The Regent, who 
was haughty with a duke, was familiar with Brummell. The tide 
turned at last, and the Phaeton of Carlton House fell. He dared to 
thwart Divine Right in its pleasures. He objected to the cruel dis- 
carding of Mrs. Fitzherbert for another and a less worthy favourite. 
The Regent at once broke in two the glass idol of Bond-street. He 
struck him two blows; one was for standing between him and the new 
siren, the second for asking, at Lady Cholmondeley’s ball, “Who is’ 
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‘your fat friend ?” The second blow was struck in a way worthy of the 

Regent’s mean spirit of revenge. He asked the Beau to dinner, under 
the garb of reconciliation, and when the Beau had taken rather too 
much wine, rang the bell, saying to the Duke of York, “I think we 
had better order Mr. Brummell’s carriage before he gets drunk.” 

It was a strange rise, it was a miserable fall. The ‘tuft-hunter’s 
-debts had accumulated like an avalanche, and like an avalanche they 
soon came rolling down upon him. He became consul at Caen, lost 
the appointment by some imprudence; and, retaining to the last— 
even when poor, paralysed, and imbecile—his old affectations, died in 
Calais, a poor forlorn, drivelling, beggared- exile. 

Parson Ambrose was another celebrity of the glorious and lamented 
‘days of the Regency. He was a natural son of Lord de Blaquiere. 
He had been a friend of the Duke of Wellington in his early wild days 
in Dublin, and when in distress in Paris the Duke on one occasion gave 
him 100/. to take him back to town. Captain Gronow describes meet- 
ing Parson Ambrose at the Duchess of Orleans’. Sunday soirées in 1816. 
The parson, who had the manners of the old régime, wore black-silk 
breeches with buckles at the knees, buckles on his shoes, and shirt- 
frills of the finest Malines lace. 

Lord Petersham was another celebrity of the Park. He was a tall, 
handsome, hearty-looking man, with a very gracious smile, an affected 
manner, and a slight lisp. He chose brown as a colour (it is said 
from his having once been in love with a fair widow named Brown): 
his carriages were brown, his horses brown, his livery was brown. The 
sheives of his favourite room were covered with tin canisters, snuff- 
boxes, and snuff-jars. When some friend one day praised his light-blue 
Sévres snuff-box, Lord Petersham said in his dainty, tip-toe sort of 
way, “ Yes, it’s a nice summer box, but it would not really do for win- 
ter wear.” Such was the extravagant foppery, sometimes humorously 
conscious of itself, that distinguished the gentlemen of the Regency. 

In those days, the Four-in-hand Club was one of the great shows 
and wonders of Hyde Park, for to drive a stage-coach was then con- 
sidered the perfection of human felicity. Lords and baronets at that 
period handled the ribbons and took the passengers’ fees; and to wear 
-a heavy drab box-coat with six capes, and to talk the slang of the 
Gravel-lane Cockpit and the jargon of Cribb and Belcher, was to become 
worthy of Lord Barrymore’s friendship, and-of the esteem of the excel- 
lent Lord Yarmouth and Lord Harborough. Lord-Sefton’s four bays 
were as well known then as the stylish turns-out of Sir Bellingham 
‘Graham and Mr. Cholmondeley of Vale Royal. The pace of this 
fashionable club never exceeded a trot, and it was a rule that no coach 
in their procession should try to pass another. 

A little later and we see in the Park, among the smaller celebrities, 
“King” Allan—a tall, stout, portly viseount—who was a special support 
-of Crockford’s. In his youth he had fought well at Talavera, but latéerly 
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became merely an authority with tailors, and an oracle at the Opera- 
house. He was the man who could not sleep away from the noise 
of London, and who, when he went to Dover with Lord Alvanley, hired 
a coach to drive up and down before the hotel-door all night, and the 
boots to shout at proper intervals, “Past —, and a stormy night!” 
Like most of the dandies, Lord Allan broke down financially at last, 
and he ended his days at Gibraltar. 

Ball Hughes—“ Golden” Ball, as he was generally called—was 
another character of 1820 or thereabouts. He was a handsome, agree- 
able man, who had been in the 7th Hussars: he married Mademoi- 
selle Mercandotti, a Spanish opera-dancer. He also died abroad im- 
poverished, after a reckless life of gambling and extravagance. 

Of the same date was Byron’s friend, Scrope Davis—a scholar, wit, 
and dandy of the first class. The son of a Gloucestershire clergyman, 
he played very high, and eventually, half ruined, retired to Paris. He 
is said on one occasion to have won the entire fortune of a young 
man of property, and to have returned it to him on his promise to 
abandon for ever the fatal green cloth. 

But in this rapid véswmé of the dandies of the Regency and later, 
we must not forget that handsome son of one of Napoleon’s generals, 
Count d’Orsay. To judge from Mr. Chalon’s sketches of him, he must 
have been very handsome. That glory of the Parks thirty years ago 
was a man six feet high, with a broad chest, narrow waist, and finely- 
formed feet. His chestnut hair fell in long waving masses; his eyes 
were hazel ; his forehead was high and broad ; his features were regular. 
He was a good swordsman, a fine horseman, and a fair shot. Captain 
Gronow, who knew him well, says that he was in the habit of taking 
perfumed baths, and that his enormous gold dressing-case required two 
men to carry it. He also got over head and ears in debt, and died in 
Paris in comparative obscurity. 

But the ghosts of the dandies press on us in phantom crowds, and 
clamour for notice. There is Sir Lumley Skeffington, with his high 
shoulders, and old Q. himself—amorous patriarch ; Sir Godfrey Webster, 
handsome and stalwart dashing Captain Claggett, and elegant Sir Roger 
Gresley. Beautiful Lady Jersey and enchanting Lady Blessington, you 
too we must, ungallantly, leave unrecorded, for the whole Magazine 
would not be large enough even to chronicle the names of the Park 
beauties of the last half century. 

We must now rapidly pass on, and recapitulate a few remaining 
facts about the Park as it now is, and leave our dandy dreamland re- 
gretfully behind us. The colossal Achilles (really not Achilles at all, but 
a copy from a nameless statue at Rome) was erected in 1822, by the 
ladies of England, to record the four chief victories of Wellington. 
It was made from twelve French twenty-four pounders, was cast by 
Westmacott, and cost 10,0007. It is still unfinished—such is national 
gratitude and official expedition! 
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The gates of the Park represent various phases of public improve- 
ment. Decimus Burton designed the handsome triple arch and colon- 
naded screen, which superseded a nobler and more magnificent design by 
ingenious Sir John Soane. Stanhope Gate, in Park-lane, was opened, 
as useful Mr. Timbs records, in 1750, and Grosvenor Gate in 1724. 
Both were erected by private subscription. Cumberland Gate was 
opened about 1744. It was originally a mean brick arch: here in 1821 
two persons were shot by the Horse Guards on duty during a riot on 
the day of the funeral of Queen Caroline. In 1822 Mr. H. P. Hope sub- 
stituted the handsome iron gates that now stand on either side of the 
Marble Arch, removed from Buckingham Palace in 1851. This costly 
arch, one of George IV.’s luxuries, cost 31,000/.; but the sum included 
6,0007. for the statue of George IV. by Chantrey, now in Trafalgar- 
square. The removing and rebuilding cost 4,300/. The ridiculous 
equestrian statue by Matthew Cotes Wyatt on the Green-Park arch was 
erected in 1846, at the stultifying cost of 30,0007. No account has, we 
believe, been yet rendered to the gratified subscribers. 

The Crystal Palace of 1851 needs but brief notice here; it requires 
a volume to itself. It is interesting, however, to remember that its 
area was nearly nineteen acres, and that the Palace of Versailles would 
not have reached much beyond its transept. It contained in its struc- 
ture about 4,000 tons of iron, and the property it held was more than a 
million. It cost 176,000/., and 93,000 persons have been counted in 
it at one time. 

The Serpentine, fed by a stream from Hampstead, covers fifty acres : 
it is formed by natural springs, and is in some places forty feet deep. In 
the summer, 200,000 persons bathe here annually. The pleasure-boats 
were introduced in 1847. The Royal Humane Society, founded in 
1774, built its chief receiving-house in Hyde Park in 1794. Its offices 
in this Park alone cost 3,000/. a year. Close to them is the Govern- 
ment Magazine, foolishiy fortified during the late petty disturbance in 
the Park, when the Park-lane railings were destroyed. 

Near the site of the Receiving-house formerly stood a cottage, once 
painted by Nasmyth, which George III. gave to a Mrs. Simms, who 
had lost six sons in war, the last with Abercrombie at Alexandria. On 
the east side of the Park is the reservoir of the Chelsea Waterworks, 
which holds 1,500,000 gallons. The dwarf wall was built to prevent 
suicides, once common here. On the east side there formerly stood a 
walnut-tree walk, but the trees were cut down for gun-stocks in 1800 
or thereabouts. 

The duels fought in this Park would require pages merely to 
chronicle them. Wilkes was wounded here by Mr. Martin in 1763. 
In 1780 Parson Bate fought Mr. R., of the Morning Post. The last 
duel was, we believe, in 1822, when the Duke of Bedford and the Duke 
of Buckingham exchanged shots. With this brief summary of many 
combats we must close our notice of Hyde Park. 
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The remaining Parks of London are too young to have much his- 
tory of their own yet. Regent’s Park (diameter two miles) was begun 
in 1812, from designs by John Nash, who wished by means of Regent- 
street to connect this northern Park with Carlton House. The garden 
of the Botanic Society was the site of the proposed palace of the 
Regent. At the entrance of St. Dunstan’s Villa (Marquis of Hertford’s) 
are the two wooden figures with clubs that once beat the hour in 
St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet-street. In the Observatory in the inner 
circle, Mr. Hind, the astronomer, has made many of his discoveries. 

Kennington Park (twelve acres) was taken from the Common in 
1852-53. The Common was once the gallows-ground, and the scene 
of futile Chartist agitations. Prince Albert’s model working-man’s 
house stands at the principal entrance of this pleasant and improving 
spot. 

Primrose-hill Park (about fifty acres) was laid out for cricket, and 
planted by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests about 1853; and 
Victoria Park, Bethnal Green—290 acres in extent, the size of Ken- 
sington Gardens—was purchased in 1842. To the cost of its forma- 
tion was appropriated 72,0007. the sum received for the remainder of 
the Crown lease of York House, St. James’s (Stafford House). The chief 
entrance is at Bonner’s Fields, where a house once stood traditionally 
reported to be that of the burning bishop. The Park is a civilising 
centre in the midst of a miserable district inhabited by poor silk- 
weavers and makers of lucifer-matches. To make room for it was swept 
away a whole district of thieves’ and beggars’ hovels, and to a very over- 
crowded neighbourhood it is a lungs, a playground, and a promenade. 
It is something even to get away for half an hour from the noisome 
-alley and the detestable gin-shop. The Park has an arboretum, orna- 
mental water for bathing and boating, and an island with a pagoda on 
it. Thirty thousand persons often visit this Park in one day. At good 
Miss Burdett Coutts’s drinking-fountain wanderers from Mile End and 
Bow may be seen quaffing innocently side by side with the artisans of 
Spitalfields and the denizens of Homerton and Hackney. 
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In the failure of the Royal Bank of Liverpool another great financial 
calamity has happened. The debts of the Bank are announced to 
amount to 1,630,0007., and the estimated assets to 1,247,000/.; so 
that, after the total loss of their 650,000/. of paid-up capital and 
109,000/7. of reserve, the shareholders will be required to provide for 
a deficiency of 383,000/.; and to make up this sum, after allowing 
for delays and losses in realising securities, and the inability of share- 
holders to bear their portion of the disaster, a call is announced of 
515,0002., or 20s. a share on 51,500 shares. 

Vast amounts of this kind lost in great commercial undertakings 
are read of daily in the papers, and are passed over by the general 
reader with a vague feeling that some great misfortune has happened, 
but with little realisation of the infinite misery caused to thousands by 
it, and more especially to the helpless wives and children of the share- 
holders. One thing, doubtless, must have constantly attracted the 
notice of observers, namely, that while some men never recover from 
their misfortunes, others, perhaps of no greater talent or force of cha- 
racter, after a species of “retreat,” as churchmen call it, for a few 
months, emerge from their temporary obscurity, and, with somewhat 
clipped wings it is true, move on in their former spheres, little 
damaged by the past. Sometimes, indeed, the head of a family wholly 
succumbs to the force of the calamity, and dies, leaving it a bitter 
legacy to his wife and children. In this case, again, the same differ- 
ence of lot is remarked; and while some fall into perfectly hopeless 
poverty, others live on in comparative comfort, perhaps, as regards 
worldly possessions, relieved by the death of the parent. 

In all these cases the cause of this great distinction is the same. 
' For the more fortunate class in times of prosperity family settlements 
have been made, either on the occasion of a marriage, or at some other 
time in which funds have been more than usually abundant. “ What 
will become,” it is asked, on Tom Brown’s failure, “of his unfortunate 
wife and children?” And the answer is, “O, she will do well enough; 
she had a very good settlement on her marriage.” Perhaps the first 
thought of the inquirer is, that it was a fortunate thing that Tom 
Brown married a woman with money; but it by no means follows 
that this was the case, for the funds settled as probably belonged to 
the gentleman as the lady. That he married a woman with prudence, 
or whose friends possessed that most valuable property, is more cer- 
tain. And thus it is that among the upper classes people rarely fall 
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into irretrievable poverty ; and the subject is one well worthy of general 
consideration, for family settlements are by no means the exclusive 
privilege of the aristocracy, but are more and more adopted by the 
middle classes, and may be suited to all stations. 

The law of settlements is now the foundation of the law of real pro- 
perty in this country. People often talk of entails, as if the statute De 
donis were still in full force and operation, and an estate tail in posses- 
sion were not, as it in fact is, an estate in fee, which the owner can at 
any time convert into an estate in fee-simple by a deed enrolled in the 
Court of Common Pleas at Westminster. But the real mode in which 
great family properties are preserved and dignities supported is by the 
conveyance of the estates, as each succeeding heir attains his majority 
or marries, in strict settlement. 

At the risk of appearing tedious, we will shortly describe such a 
settlement. The settlor, who we may suppose the father of the family, 
on the marriage of his son conveys the estates in such a manner that he 
retains himself a life-interest only, with remainder, as it is expressed, 
to his son for life, and with remainder to his son’s son in tail, with 
remainders over. The wife and possible younger children of the son 
are provided for by a machinery well known to lawyers, by which, by 
the limitation of successive terms of years, jointures and portions are 
provided. The settlor cannot tie up the estate further, so as to re- 
strict the unborn grandson to a life-estate with remainder to his issue, 
this being forbidden by the law against perpetuities. But thus it is 
that immediately after the settlement is executed the estates cannot be 
alienated until the majority of the unborn grandson, by whom again, 
probably on his marriage, they are resettled; a conveyance in fee-simple, 
with the consent of the tenant for life, thus becoming possible under 
the Fines and Recoveries Act. 

In this way it happens that a spendthrift heir rarely possesses a 
greater estate than an estate for life, and cannot squander the patri- 
mony of his children. When there are no family estates to settle, there 
is very usually personal property—perhaps, in the case of a younger 
son, the portion provided for him by the family settlement of which 
we have last spoken; and this, again, on his marriage, is the subject 
of settlement. ' 

No prudent man permits the marriage of his daughter without a 
provision of this kind; at least when he possesses, or is able to give 
her, a fair share of money to bring into settlement. In this case there 
is usually a great distinction made; a life-interest in the fund, or in 
a large portion of it, is in the first instance given to the lady for her 
separate use, free from the control, debts, or engagements of her in- 
tended husband ; a life-interest to him follows; and the capital is given 
to the children of the marriage on the death of the parents in such 
shares as they may appoint; and in default of appointment equally, to 
vest at the age of twenty-one or previous marriage. Under such a 
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settlement as this, it is evident that the insolvency of the husband does 
not reduce his wife and children to poverty. 

Where there is no property to settle, but the prospect of the 
engaged couple is of an income only derived from the personal exer- 
tions of the intended husband, it might be thought that in this case 
no settlement could be effected ; but this is not so. There is still the 
resource of a policy of assurance on the husband’s life, by which a 
provision can be effected upon his death; and this policy is usually 
taken out by him, and granted to him by the office in his own name, 
and then assigned to trustees by a settlement-deed, in which the trusts 
of the policy moneys, when received, are declared. Before life-in- 
surance was as well understood as it is now, the bond of the husband 
frequently fulfilled the office now allotted to the policy; but the bond 
was an inconvenient instrument, for if it was intended only to be put 
in force at the husband’s death, it amounted to little more than a 
contract to leave by will a specified sum for the benefit of his wife and 
children, with a certain amount of priority in their favour in the 
administration of his assets; while, if the bond were at the option 
of the trustees to enforce at any time, it left them with a very incon- 
venient responsibility, and with the choice sometimes of either neg- 
lecting their duty or seriously embarrassing their friend by enforcing it. 
The life-policy is, however, a security in every respect unobjectionable ; 
and it might be thought that no marriage should take place without at 
least this provision being made for the future. It is undoubtedly of 
frequent use, but by no means so universal among the middle and 
lower classes as might be expected; and this may be attributed to 
several causes, such as the difficulty of obtaining trustees, the bugbear 
of heavy legal expenses supposed to be attendant upon the preparation 
of the settlement, and more especially to the fact that marriage setile- 
ments among the classes of which we are speaking have not yet suffi- 
ciently become a habit. 

This being so, it is with considerable satisfaction that we welcome 
a great improvement in the practice of life-insurance introduced by 
one of our mutual life-offices,* by which the office issues policies in 
the nature of settlements, or, as they are appropriately termed, settle- 
ment-policies, by which, in consideration of the ordinary annual pre- 
mium, and with no other attendant expenses, the office undertakes to 
pay the sum assured direct to the objects of the trust, or, in other 
words, becomes itself the trustee to fulfil the terms of the settlement. 
By such policies all the usual trusts in favour of the wife and children 
may be carried out, the common form being to give the wife the 
income of the fund, and the capital to the children in such shares as 
the parents, or the survivor of them, may appoint. It is, moreover, 
very material to remark, that in a transaction of this kind the constant 
risks incurred by the mistakes or unfaithfulness of private trustees are 


* The Norwich Union Life-Insurance Society. 
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avoided ; for until the money is actually divided, it remains in the 
hands of the office, either invested in a specific amount of government 
securities, or retained at interest by agreement with the widow, and 
invested among its general assets. And this latter would doubtless 
be the usual mode selected ; for, with equal safety for the principal, the 
Company, which is always investing large sums upon first-class securi- 
ties, could afford to pay a higher rate of interest than could be obtained 
by an investment in consols, and yet reserve a margin of interest to 
pay expenses and leave a profit on the management of the fund. 

It may now be remarked by many of our readers—if many have 
followed us thus far—*“ This is all very well, but unfortunately we 
are already married, and settlement-policies can therefore be of no use 
to us.” This, however, does not appear to be the case. A valuable 
consideration (as it is termed by lawyers), in opposition to any other, 
such as natural love and affection, or mere bounty—and marriage, 
beyond all question, is a valuable consideration—undoubtedly places a 
contract or settlement in an impregnable position. But there is no 
reason why any man in solvent circumstances should not make a set- 
tlement, and lay aside a portion of his property irrevocably in favour 
of his wife and children; indeed, as the law now stands, there is only 
one bar to such a settlement, when it is completely executed, namely, 
that the law, depending upon a statute as old as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, will not permit such a settlement to be made for the pur- 
pose of defrauding creditors; and of this the test is insolvency at the 
time, or the condition of inability to discharge present debts created 
by the transfer of property effected by the settlement itself. Hence 
there is no reason why a settlement should not be made after, as well 
as before, marriage, and of a policy as well as of any other property. 
It is, however, curious that the law-courts have repeatedly refused to 
give effect to voluntary settlements of policies, looking upon them, as 
well as upon all other assignments of policies, as contracts only; and 
the rule is, that neither at law nor in equity will effect be given to a 
voluntary promise. All these difficulties appear to be got rid of by 
the forms for postnuptial settlement-policies proposed by the office 
already mentioned. There will be a regularly constituted trust in 
favour of the wife and children, to which a court of equity will give 
effect; and consequently this difficulty of giving effect to a mere 
‘ promise, or, as a lawyer would say, the application of the doctrine of 
imperfect gifts, does not apply. The office, moreover, having no notice 
of any improper object in effecting such a policy, and having a right 
to presume that all is properly done by the settlor in making the pro- 
posal for it, is ready to entertain it, and the policy will be good unless 
actually tainted by a fraudulent intention of the settlor at the time. 

A settlement of this kind seems peculiarly fitted for that large class 
of persons who have gradually risen into affluent circumstances, but 
who are still liable to the hazards of trade. In such a case, the moral 
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obligation is all in favour of making a provision for the man’s family. 
His creditors undoubtedly have the first claim upon him, but if, after 
making the settlement, he remains abundantly solvent, they are not in- 
jured by it; and on the reasonable assumption that a man’s transactions 
in business will be in proportion to his capital, it by no means follows 
that even future creditors will be the worse off for the settlement hay- 
ing been made. There is, in fact, an excessive harshness in the opera- 
tion of the English law, which has no consideration for the moral claims 
of a debtor’s family. Of course we are aware that this argument is met 
- by the reply, No, the law considers that the creditor’s family has the 
first claim. But it is remarkable that this was not the case under the 
old feudal law. Landed property—formerly almost the only property 
of noteworthy value in the times before the creation of national debts, 
when joint-stock companies were not, and docks, railways, canals, and 
suchlike undertakings had not been thought of—was only gradually 
made assets liable to debts in the hands of the heir, and the widow was 
entitled to dower, in the case of women married, as late as the 31st 
December 1833, of all fee-simple estates which became her husband’s 
property at any time during her married life, not only in preference 
to his creditors, but so that he could not even sell and convey them to 
a purchaser without her concurrence. 

For the alteration of the law to its present state, by which the 
widow’s right to dower is subject to the disposition or will of her hus- 
band, one of the principal arguments was the great increase of personal 
property out of which he might make a provision for her; and if so, it 
would appear entirely consonant with the genius of the English law 
that the husband should be entitled to make this provision for his wife, 
out of his personal property, of at least as secure and certain a character 
as that of which he has so recently been empowered to deprive her in 
his real estate. 

This subject is one to which it is most desirable that the attention 
of the general reader should be called. The law may be well known 
to lawyers; but it is important to those who are not lawyers, and to 
women as well as men, to know something of it on this particular 
topic, and to weigh what they can learn well with reference to their 
own condition. To the ladies it is indeed the most important; and 
our object will have been attained if we induce that portion of our 
readers who may be married, to inquire whether any and what settle- 
ments have been made upon their marriages; and if none, why this 
important duty was neglected; and if no settlement has been made, 
what reason there is why some settlement should not now be made, or 
at least a settlement-policy effected: while to our unmarried friends 
we would give one word of advice in parting,—that when the happy 
time comes for them, the all-important question of the settlement 
should not be forgotten. 








“LE ROI EST MORT. VIVE LE ROI!” 


JANUARY 1868, 


I. 
THE snow-crust glitters in diamond lustres, 
The bare black boughs are creaking; 
And the red berries hang in tangled clusters 
For the robin his banquet seeking ; 
And the winds are sighing 
For the year that is dying— 
For the year that is soon to be o’er. 
One by one we are meeting, 
Hands and hearts are greeting: 
“Le Roi est mort. Vive le Roi !” 
Il. 
It hath gone—let the dead year its own dead bury ; 
Turn over the page long told: 
Let the Past dare mourn, if we dare be merry ; 


Life hath many a milestone of gold. 
No tears, no sighing, 

For the year that was dying— 
For the year that this moment is o’er ; 
What though Time be fleeting, 
Hands and hearts are greeting: 

“Te Roi est mort. Vive le Roi !” 


Ill. 
Ring, ring out, ring ever, 
With your best endeavour, 
Silver chimes, in exultant tone ; 
In our hearts hope dancing, 
In our eyes love glancing, 
From the churl to the sov’reign’s throne. 
Ah! away with sighing, 
Though the year was dying, 
The old fellow’s throes are now o’er ; 
Sing with hearts high beating, 
Sing with eye-smiles meeting : 
“Le Roi est mort. Vive le Roi !” 





THE GRAND DUCHESS 
Or the Cupidity of Monsieur Quibosch 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Yes, Monsieur Quibosch, the world shall know of your cupidity. A chiel 
was at your gasthof taking notes the summer before last, Quibosch, and 
faith he’ll prent ’em. You thought with impunity to overcharge a poor 
harmless British traveller (did you ? Q.), with no other luggage but a 
small railway-portmanteau—I bought it at Milan for twenty-five lire in 
the Via del Giardino—and then to slay him with your scorn, telling 
him that you did not care about tourists who were unaccompanied 
by couriers, and who were not prepared to pay twelve and a half— 
trinkgeld not included—for a rickety berline over the Can’ Grande Pass, 
when, as everybody knows, a seat in the diligence coupé only costs 
eighteen francs twenty-five cents. Couriers forsooth! But it was 
through the agency of a courier that you yourself were brought at last 
to shame, my Quibosch. 

We have only ourselves to thank, it seems to me, if we are the most 
persistently impudently fleeced people who travel on the Continent. 
In the first place, it has only been from a very recent period that we 
have cared about acquiring a knowledge of foreign languages. The 
elderly and the middle-aged among us are, as a rule, painfully deficient 
in even the elements of French; and the rising generation, when it 
has not been carefully put to school in France or Germany by its parents, 
possesses only a smattering of foreign gibberish, fluent enough to pass 
current at boarding-school examinations in England, but all but use- 
less when the smatterer comes abroad. The outcry we make at home 
against the over-attention to classical studies exacted from our youth is 
no excuse for their ridiculous deficiency in modern tongues. There is 
time for every English schoolboy—granting him plenty of play-hours— 
to learn at least twice as much as he now learns ; and there is not the 
slightest reason why a lad should not become a good Greek and Latin 
scholar, and gain at the same time a competent mastery of French and 
German. Now foreigners in all the great towns and resorts of Europe 
do learn our language—learn very often to speak it currently and col- 
loquially—without ever having been to England ; and, as a natural con- 
sequence, they make us pay for the linguistic lessons they have taken. 
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We buy their Ollendorffs for them ; we disburse the fees of their pro- 
fessors ; we pay through the nose for every verb they conjugate, and 
every phrase they parse. “Nunkey pays for all;” and Nunkey is the 
English milor, or his emulator the commoner. Quibosch would not 
have cheated me in so barefaced a manner had he not known I was an 
Englishman. I would write to the Times, would I? Bah! Quibosch 
knows full well that no amount of writing to the newspapers will dimi- 
nish hotel-charges or take away the custom from a noted house. I 
would communicate with the editor of Murray, would 1? Pshaw! 
Quibosch snapped his fingers. He was quite as well aware as I was 
that, did even the editor listen to my remonstrances to the extent of 
placing comminatory asterisks against his house in the next edition of 
the Handbook of Greedyland, there would be numbers of travellers who 
would patronise his hotel from a sheer spirit of contradiction, and de- 
clare that all I had said about his extortionate tariff and the insolence 
of his waiters was pure moonshine; that there would be equal numbers 
of Anglo-Saxon wanderers who never read J/urray, but pinned their 
faith to Baedecker, or Appleton, or Bradshaw. “There are more fish in 
the sea than ever came out of it,” the supposititious Quibosch might 
remark. ‘You will never enter my house again, won’t you? Faitles 
comme vous voudrez. Your enemy will come, and your mother-in-law 
and your wife’s sister, yea and the babe that is unborn—in time. A 
new fool is born every minute. Ten years ago I was a waiter at the 
‘Three Devouring Giants’ at Basle, and I am determined not to sell the 
‘Monsterhof’ at Griinwalditchen, which I have now the honour of keep- 
ing, for less than a million francs. I have made a handsome fortune 
out of the Englanders, who always paid, always grumbled, and always 
came back again ; and I wish you a very good morning.” 

Ah, Quibosch, your arguments were terribly logical, and your pro- 
phecies usually came true ; but you were bitten once, my friend ; once, 
at least, did even-handed justice commend the poisoned chalice—which 
in the form of inferior vin ordinaire you had so frequently sold as St.-° 
Julien premiere qualité at six francs a bottle—to your own lips. Do you 
remember Luigi Scampidoglio, courier to her Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duchess Eudoxia Fedorowna of Crim Tartary? Aha! Luigi 
rather took what is termed a “rise” out of you, Monsieur Quibosch. 

When I say that Quibosch cheated me from the moment I entered 
his Trophonian cave to the moment I quitted it, I daresay I am only 
repeating what five hundred English travellers have said before with- 
out obtaining the slightest redress for their grievances ; but I am bound 
in justice to Quibosch to add that he does not confine his attentions in 
over charging to the subjects of her Majesty Queen Victoria. The Latin 
races, indeed, he refrains from swindling; for, from the Frenchman, the 
Italian, or the Spaniard, he knows full well there are no extravagant 
profits to be extracted. They will pay for just so much as they have 
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had—and often barely for that—but not one maravedi beyond ; but 
the Englishman only shares his petits soins with the Americans and 
the Crim Tartars. Of the last-named nation Quibosch is awfully fond. 
They have such a lot of money. He scents the steppes from afar off, 
and hangs up a chromo-lithograph of the city of Samarcand in his 
bureau. He provided Genghis Khan with funds after that noble 
chieftain had been “cleaned out at Hombourg,” leaving his gold 
chronometer and the star of the first class of the Tartar order of 
“ Catch-him-alive O!” set in diamonds as security. The Princess Ti- 
mour stayed at the ‘ Monsterhof” when her children were ill with the 
hooping-cough, and Quibosch did not fail to charge for those little ail- 
ments in the bill, I promise you. He was very nearly changing the sign 
of the “ Monsterhof” to the “ Hotel Tamerlane.” Peter the Great and 
General Washington divide his patriotic admiration. Mare’s-milk for 
breakfast! “Adolphe, deux litres de lait de jument pour Monsieur, et mar- 
quez cinquante francs sur la note.” “ Horseflesh for dinner!” with all the 
pleasure imaginable. ‘ Chef, see that roast fillet of two-year old is 
served in the second course for Prince Blinkerskoff’s dinner.” If Prince 
Blinkerskoff had expressed a desire to administer the knout all round 
to the waiters and chambermaids as a diversion after dinner, Monsieur 
Quibosch would have found means to gratify the whim, and a very 
pretty figure it would have made in his highness’s bill. “Cing cents 
coups de knout a deux francs le coup, mille francs.” 

The “ Monsterhof” at Griinwalditchen is the handsomest hotel in the 
Canton of Grabs, and perhaps in the whole Federal Republic of Greedy- 
land. It is charmingly situated on the left bank of the famous Lake of 
Schwindelschein. The viéw of Mount Iscariot and of the curious chain 
of little peaks. called the “Forty Thieves” from the front windows of 
the “ Monsterhof” is charming ; and you are charged handsomely for 
looking at them. The laws of the Canton of Grabs are, for a republic, 
somewhat despotic; and I have been told that there is an old law 
enacting that any traveller presuming to complain of the charges at 
a gasthof shall, on the case being proven to the burgomaster’s satis- 
faction, be forthwith cast into the blue waters of the Lake of Schwindel- 
schein with a pig of lead tied to each foot: nay more, that any tourist. 
convicted of disrespect to the oberkellner, or head-waiter, suffer fifty 
blows on the small of his back with an alpenstock, and do penance in 
a white sheet—one of the hotel sheets, charged four francs fifty in the 
bill—in the public market-place of Griinwalditchen. Be this as it may, 
it is certain that they carry things with avery high hand at the “ Mon- 
sterhof.” I may hint that I knew Quibosch first when he was a mere 
plate-scraper and dish-washer at the “Three Devouring Giants” at 
Basle, when he was very glad to pull my boots off at night, and to 
perjure himself up to the eyes with asseverations that the halfpenny 
Vevay cigars, in which he drove a trade, were real Havanas of the 
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choicest brands: but when he became landlord of the “ Monsterhof”— 
and goodness only knows how he raised sufficient capital to embark in 
that vast enterprise—he began to put on airs, sent his eldest son to 
learn the art of waiting at the Hétel de Russie at Frankfort—a hos- 
telry, by the way, where travellers are not cheated, but, on the contrary 
most bounteously and moderately entertained—and kept a carriage and 
ponies for the use of Madame Quibosch and the children. You could 
hire the pony-carriage, when Madame was not using it, for an excursion 
to the base of Mount Iscariot, or the ‘‘ Forty Thieves” group, and the 
charge was forty francs a day. 

There was nothing whatever to be said against the cleanliness or 
the commodiousness of the “ Monsterhof.” In architectural splendour 
it was a palace—I know not how many stories high; in comfort it 
might have rivalled many an English nobleman’s mansion. Hot and 
cold baths, plenty of gas, plenty of towels, washhand-jugs as big as 
the Portland vase, an English Church-service and subscription books 
for the British Episcopal Chapel at Griinwalditchen (Rev. Hugh Hango 
Hollowpenny, M.A., chaplain) in every bedroom ; Galignani, the Times, 
and the Jilustrated London News taken in; brown Windsor soap sup- 
plied twice a week, and charged one franc fifty a cake, whether you 
used it or not; good beds, thick blankets, plenty of pillows ; doors that 
would shut, and bells that would ring; capital tea; and everybody in 
the house, from the head-waiter to the boots, conversant with English : 
all these showed that Monsieur Quibosch had attentively studied the 
idiosyncrasies of the British nation, and was only too ready to consult 
‘their little prejudices. You could even get Seidlitz powders and blue- 
pills at the bar. Quibosch took care to inform guests of recognised 
-social position that he was a Protestant ; and indeed he was the owner 
-of the building used as the British Episcopal Chapel. The Reverend 
Hugh Hango Hollowpenny, M.A., was a permanent resident at the 
“ Monsterhof;” and rumour whispered that the Reverend, in the in- 
tervals of his sacerdotal duties, which were of the lightest, used to 
travel up and down the lake in the steamers during the summer season 
pointing out to tourists the great advantages to be derived from staying 
at the “ Monsterhof.” Two pounds a week and the run of his teeth 
were the honorarium bestowed by the generous Quibosch for the min- 
gled duties of preaching and touting. 

You may ask, now that I have granted the “ Monsterhof” to be clean, 
handsome, and comfortable, what on earth I can find to quarrel at in 
Monsieur Quibosch or his establishment. I simply plead his Charges, 
and I refer to my five hundred or five thousand fellow-sufferers who 
have been swindled by his unconscionable self and his more uncon- 
scionable wife. Madame was worse than Monsieur. There was some 
compensation, when your bill was given you, in quarrelling with the 
man, in giving him a piece of your mind, and in threatening to kick 
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him when he was insolent. But you could do nothing with the 
feminine Quibosch. She was really a very pretty little woman, with 
a trim figure and a pair of laughing black eyes. That which was 
anti-angelic in her nature was only shown in her lips, which were 
ominously thin. She dressed charmingly, and spoke the prettiest 
broken English imaginable ; and when she had the making out of the 
reckoning, the manner in which she charged might have put the heroic 
Six Hundred at Balaclava to shame. The rogue Quibosch was quite 
alive to the advantage which the sex and the personal attractions of his 
partner gave to the firm; and when a particularly stiff bill was in 
question, and a robust and stubborn Englishman the remonstrant, he 
generally contrived to have something to do in the kit.) m, and did 
not appear again until the explosion was over and the bill was paid. 
For the Americans and the Crim Tartars he did not care so much. 
Their complaints were faint, and they generally surrendered at dis- 
cretion. “ I would turn those grumbling English out of my house alto- 
gether,” the candid Quibosch used to say; “ only they drink so much, 
and from drinkables come the great profits.” Many of the Americans. 
are teetotalers, and their ladies never take anything but tea and cold 
water. The Crim Tartars drink only champagne; they know what 
good champagne is, and they will have it good ; and only a modest 
bénéfice can be got from Veuve Cliquot. Now, you may give an Eng- 
lishman wine, and he will grumble; but he will drink it, and pay. 
He must drink ; he is always thirsty. Let him grumble on. Crafty 
Monsieur Quibosch ! 

There is a great fair held at Griinwalditchen about the middle of 
every June. The fair-ground is on a piece of waste land between the 
“ Monsterhof” and the bank of the lake, and a very pretty sight it is 
to see the peasant lads and lasses dressed in the picturesque costumes 
for which the Canton of Grabs is so remarkable. Rumour again— 
spiteful ramour—has declared that there are in reality no picturesque 
costumes in the Canton of Grabs at all, and that the normal attire 
of the peasant lads and lasses is mainly composed of fustian and 
corduroy and Manchester cotton prints .Evil-minded gossips go so far 
as to say that the whole fair—bright dresses, shows, roundabouts, and 
all—is a kind of masquerade gotten up by the astute Quibosch to 
attract visitors to his hotel; that he engages so many rope-dancers, 
sword-swallowers, bearded ladies, and calves with six legs, from Basle ; 
that he contracts for a certain consignment of lollipops and ginger- 
bread on sale or return ; and that the sham fair yields him a pretty 
penny every year. I need not say that I entirely repudiate the respon- 
sibility of these malevolent statements. The fair, be it genuine or 
spurious, is a very jolly little carnival indeed, and the dancing on the 
greensward at night is something quite delicious. 

The “ Monsterhof” is usually full to the attics at fair-time, and for 
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his front rooms the audacious host never fails to charge five-and-twenty 
per cent extra. The summer of 18— was a very fine one, and it was 
during the middle of June that Monsieur Quibosch received a letter of 
advice, vid Lugano and the Can’ Grande Pass, from his dear friend and 
old business associate, Luigi Scampidoglio, a native of the Canton of 
Trickino—a debatable country between Greedyland and Macaronica, 
but pertaining unquestionably more to the last than to the first—then 
exercising the honourable profession of travelling courier to an exalted 
family. “Great news, my Joseph !”—Quibosch’s Christian name was 
Joe—wrote Scampidoglio from the Hétel de la Ville at Milan. “Her 
imperial highness the Grand Duchess Eudoxia Fedorowna of Crim 
Tartary, with her family and suite, will be with you in eight days. We 
are coming to see the fair. You must turn everybody out of your 
house. We are twenty-seven souls in all. We come in ten post-car- 
riages. A steamer must be sent to meet us at the Can’ Grande side 
of the lake. Let a lunch be prepared at Bel Demonio. We want the 
whole of the ‘ Monsterhof’ for five days. We are a chamberlain and 
a groom of the chambers, a maitre d'hdélel, four footmen, a secretary, a 
French governess, an English tutor, a Scotch nurse, three ladies’-maids, 
two grooms, her Imperial Highness, the charming young Prince Wump- 
kin, and the equally charming Princesses Smoochina and Toddlekina. 
Make us welcome, O my Quibosch, and charge accordingly. Yours till 
death, Lura1 ScAMPIDOGLIO.” 

Monsieur Quibosch rubbed his hands when he received this missive. 
Madame Quibosch rubbed her hands too—and very pretty hands they 
were. “This will be a grand affair,” said Quibosch gratefully. He 
sent to Basle for a new set of ledgers. He dreamt of making out 
bills headed, “ Doit, son allesse impériale la Grande Duchesse Eudoxia 
Fedorowna.” He had some difficulty in persuading his guests to remove 
temporarily from the “Monsterhof” to afford accommodation for the 
incoming imperial party. Old Mrs. Mash, the rich brewer’s widow of 
Nantwich, flatly refused to move out of the house for any duke or 
duchess on earth ; but on Quibosch representing that the grand ducal 
children were only just recovering from the chicken-pock, she decamped 
incontinent. ‘She will come back next year,” Quibosch remarked. 
“The Reverend Mr. Hollowpenny can do anything with her.” J. Diddler, 
Esq., of London, was so disgusted at being requested to evacuate his 
apartments, that he went away without paying his bill, and was subse- 
quently heard at Geneva to express his opinion that the Grand Duchess 
Eudoxia Fedorowna was no better than an adventuress. The rest of 
the inmates of the “‘ Monsterhof” took the affair goodnaturedly enough. 
Some of them felt rather complimented than otherwise at being requested 
to turn out for a member of the imperial family of Crim Tartary. Arch- 
deacon Pimmins was delighted. Mrs. and the Misses Pimmins proposed 
to leave their cards on her Imperial Highness. Lieutenant-colonel 
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Jumperbow, C.B., had known the princess’s chamberlain, Count Bagof- 
bran, at St. Petersburg. For the rest, Monsieur Quibosch could do 
pretty well as he liked at Griinwalditchen ; so he quartered his guests 
out at divers hostelries over which he exercised influence—the “ Goose 
and Golden Eggs,” the “Smiling Elephant,” the “ Purple Pig,” and the 
“Great Panjandrum,” kept, as you know, by Buttontop, and an inn 
only second in importance to the “ Monsterhof” itself. 

Thoroughly swept and garnished from roof to basement was M. 
Quibosch’s establishment on the momentous morning of the Grand 
Duchess’s arrival. ‘“ Let there be not such a thing as gas in the whole 
house,” said Monsieur Quibosch, “‘save in the kitchen for roasting. 
Let me hear of nothing but wax candles.” About noon an avant-courier 
arrived. Quibosch kissed him on both cheeks. One of the most digni- 
fied of the waiters assisted him to take off his jack-boots. Madame Qui- 
bosch regaled him with cherry-brandy from her own private liqueur-case. 
The journey across the Can’ Grande Pass had been made, he said, in 
safety. The imperial party were about to take steamer at Bel Demonio. 
They would be at Griinwalditchen by three o'clock. He had been sent 
on before, for the Grand Duchess could not bear that Luigi Scampi- 
doglio should quit her presence. She could not take her anisette 
without his assistance. He was invaluable to her. ‘“ He always was 
invaluable,” said M. Quibosch enthusiastically. ‘‘He is a treasure. 
He is my heart-friend. Have some more cherry-brandy, my brave.” 
And the avant-courier had some more of the cordial accordingly. 

True to their time the imperial party arrived at three p.m. Arch- 
deacon Pimmins and family hovered about the landing-stage. The 
Misses Pimmins declared the Grand Duchess charming and the chil- 
dren lovely. Old Mrs. Mash, still in a rage at being turned out of 
her comfortable bedroom, declared that Eudoxia Fedorowna was forty- 
five, if she was a day. The youthful Prince Wumpkin she stigmatised 
as a rickety little brat, and she pitied the mother of the Princesses 
Smoochina and Toddlekina for having two little frights with red hair 
and who squinted. Lieutenant-colonel Jumperbow, C.B., bowed very 
cordially to Count Bagofbran, who did not seem to remember having 
met him in St. Petersburg ; and in the smoking-room of the “ Smiling 
Elephant” that evening, the gallant colonel, over his third tumbler, 
said sundry ferocious things concerning confounded foreigners, who 
gave themselves a dashed deal of dashed airs. The Reverend Hugh 
Hango Hollowpenny, in remembrance of the kindly feeling existing 
between the Church of England and that of Crim Tartary, was per- 
mitted to retain his quarters at the “ Monsterhof.” It is true that 
Count Bagofbran mistook him for one of the waiters, and asked him 
severely, on the second morning, why there was no fresh caviare at 
breakfast ; but Mr. Hollowpenny was a meek ecclesiastic, and took 
care that his little book of subscriptions should be brought to her 
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Imperial Highness every forenoon with her copy of the Jndépendance 
Belge. 

The Grand Duchess Eudoxia Fedorowna duly remained five days at 
the “ Monsterhof.” As her Imperial Highness was a martyr to chronic 
neuralgia—which the evil-minded declared, again, was nothing but a 
cross temper—and rarely quitted her apartments, the pleasure she derived 
from the Fair of Griinwalditchen was, to say the least, questionable. 
The blinds of her sitting-room windows were always kept closely drawn 
down, so that she could not have seen much of the fun of the fair. 
She had been wandering about in this manner, from Greedyland to 
Macaronica, from Paris to Rome, from watering-place to mountain resort, 
from spa to spa, for twenty years, followed everywhere by the blessings 
of hotel-keepers, and the good wishes of the secretaries of charitable 
institutions, to which she never failed to contribute liberally. She 
had not seen her native land for a very long time, not being on the 
very best of terms with her imperial brother, the Khan of all the 
Tartars. 

Luigi Scampidoglio the courier—he formerly travelled, as you re- 
member, with Lady Bellarvon, and afterwards went to the Holy Land 
with Lord Hillandale, the Marquis of Mountrocket’s eldest son—ap- 
peared to have great influence over the Grand Duchess. He certainly 
gave himself great airs, and lorded it over the chamberlain, an elderly 
Tartar, who wore stays and had a weakness for curacoa and piquet. 
Luigi was a stalwart varlet, with very white teeth and very black 
bushy whiskers, and as energetic, shifty, plausible, roguish a fellow as 
travelling couriers usually are. You may have met him lately at 
Rome. He keeps the hotel “ Del Matto Forestiere,” so liberally pa- 
tronised by the British aristocracy, on the Piazza di Spagna. Luigi, 
during the grand ducal stay, “kept the thing going”’—to use the 
vulgar term. The consumption of Veuve Cliquot and Roederer was 
enormous. The Grand Duchess’s four lap-dogs had chicken, cream, 
and macaroons twice a day. All the ponies in the neighbourhood were 
put under an embargo to convey the suite to the base of Mount 
Iscariot and the group known as the Forty Thieves. The new set of 
ledgers became haif full of entries, and Monsieur Quibosch rubbed his 
hands more gleefully every day. 

It was Scampidoglio who paid the bills, under the supervision of 
the chamberlain: that is to say, he told Count Bagofbran how much 
he wanted, and that nobleman disbursed the required number of thou- 
sand franc-notes. arly on the morning fixed for the Grand Duchess’s 
departure, the courier waited on the chamberlain bearing a roll of 
paper as big as a barrister’s brief. It was THE BILL. 

“ How much ?” asked the grand ducal official. 

“Tt is twenty-five thousand francs,” replied Scampidoligo with a 
bow. 
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“ Sainted Alexander Newski!” exclaimed the count. ‘ Twenty-five 
thousand francs !—six thousand roubles! What a thief the man of 
the house must be!” 

The sum demanded seemed so enormous that the chamberlain 
declared he must first consult the Grand Duchess. Her Imperial 
Highness condescended to remark that she would consult her courier. 
Scampidoglio, on being consulted, respectfully submitted that the 
charge, heavy as it seemed, was in reality warranted by M. Quibosch’s 
large outlay, and by his having been bound to dismiss all his ordinary 
guests to accommodate the imperial train. 

“ Payez,” quoth the Grand Duchess with a yawn. “Give me a petit 
verre of anisette, and let Dodo have his lunch.” Dodo was a Dutch 
pug, one of the Princess Eudoxia’s four canine favourites. What were 


a thousand pounds sterling to her? Had she not an appanage of fifty 


thousand a year from her brother, the Khan of all the Tartars; and did 
not her dead husband, the Grand Duke Mazeppa, leave her two gold 
mines in the Oural ? 

“°Twas rather a bold bill, O my brother,” Scampidoglio remarked, 
as he handed over twenty-five thousand franc-notes to Monsieur Qui- 
bosch. 

“ What would you have?” Quibosch answered, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. “The times are so hard and provisions are so dear.” 

But he rubbed his hands with greater glee than ever as he secured 
the notes in a leathern portfolio with a patent lock, and, offering 
Scampidoglio a penny cigar, asked him if he would not take a petit 
verre before starting. 

“And my commission?” the courier suggested, very slowly and 
deliberately, biting off the top of the penny cigar. 

“Your what?’ said Monsieur Quibosch, as though he were some- 
what deaf. 

“‘ My commission—my percentage on this tremendous bill.” 

“Ma foi,” replied Monsieur Quibosch, “I have ceased to give 
commissions to couriers. To tell you the truth, friend of mine, the 
reputation of the ‘ Monsterhof’ is now so thoroughly established that 
there is no longer any need for me to bribe servants in order to pro- 
cure patronage. Could your Crim-Tartar folks have gone to the ‘ Ele- 
phant’? Could they have gone to the ‘Panjandrum’? No; they came 
here, as a matter of course. Milor Boofle, British Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Voracious Confederation, always descends here.” 

“Oho, my good, my dear friend, ’tis thus you talk!” Luigi Scampi- 
doglio muttered between his teeth. “We shall see, my friend; we 
shall see.” 

His face turned very white, and his bushy black whiskers bristled 
in an ugly manner. Quibosch grew slightly nervous. 

“You and I are not likely to quarrel about trifles,” he resumed. 
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“ As I have said, I give no more commissions to couriers; and that 
too is Madame Quibosch’s determination. But, so far as a hundred 
francs go, they are quite at your service as a compliment.” 

“ A hundred francs!” echoed the courier, more slowly than before. 

“Well, say a hundred and twenty-five. "Tis just an English five- 
pound note.” 

“Beast! cow!” roared Luigi Scampidoglio. “To the bottom of 
the Lake of Schwindelschein you and your five-pound notes and your 
cat of a wife!” 

“ Pig!” screamed Monsieur Quibosch, not wnjuctituhly incensed at 
this ungrateful requital of his liberal offer. 

They did not fight. Peachum knew his brother Lockit too well 
to come to fisticuffs. Luigi Scampidoglio lighted the penny cigar, 
shortened the strap of his courier’s-bag round him, closed the pouch 
with a snap, and looking steadily in the landlord’s face, said, “ You 
shall pay for this, miscreated rat. Next year, Joseph Quibosch, we 
shall return to Griinwalditchen.” 

** Ah, bah! I know better. The Grand Duchess never goes to the 
same place two years running.” 

“TI say, Joseph Quibosch, that we shall return to Griinwalditchen 
at this very time next year ;—even the fair week.” 

“T suppose you will go to the ‘ Elephant’ ?” 

“We shall not go to the ‘ Elephant.’ ” 

* Or to the ‘ Panjandrum’ ?” 

“Nor to the ‘Panjandrum,’ nor to any rival hostelry. We shall 
return to Griinwalditchen. You shall hear it from the chamberlain’s 
own lips.” 

In half-an-hour afterwards the grand ducal party were ready to — 
proceed to the landing-stage, there to take steamer for Bel Demonio. 
Her Imperial Highness had hitherto only responded to the manifold 
bows of Quibosch by a haughty inclination of the head; but as she 
stepped on the gangway of the steamer, she turned, smiled quite 
graciously, and said, “ Adieu, Monsieur Quibosch! We shall be here 
next June.” 

“Yes, we shall be here next June,” repeated Count Bagofbran, 
wagging his head. 

“We shall be here next June,” joined in Scampidoglio. 

“7 don’t mind making it five hundred francs,” Monsieur Quibosch 
whispered, as the courier jumped on board. 

“ Wait until next June,” was Luigi’s reply. 

A year passed away, and the merry month came round again. 
About the end of the first week Monsieur Quibosch received a letter 
from another dear friend of his residing at Strasburg, the landlord, 
indeed, of the “ Buy-a-broom Girl,” that well-known hostelry on the 
Grande Place. “The city is full of Crim Tartars,” wrote Monsieur 
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Bouleau of the “ Buy-a-broom Girl.” “Her Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duchess Eudoxia Fedorowna and suite came here from Baden 
six days since. They spend enormously. I have given her courier- 
in-chief, Luigi Scampidoglio, a diamond ring and a thousand francs 
as commission. He is a black-hearted thief; but one must bribe 
these wretches. I know it so well, from my own experience as a 
courier. They are all coming to Griinwalditchen at the end of the 
week. It will be a good thing for you, my Quibosch, for Scampidoglio 
speaks most enthusiastically of your treatment of him last year.” 

Monsieur Quibosch wavered between hope and fear. The grand 
ducal party were coming to Griinwalditchen ; but why had not the cou- 
rier written to announce their intended descent at the “ Monsterhof” ? 
Well, her imperial highness was an eccentric princess; she had pro- 
bably deemed her parting intimation last year a sufficient command 
that everything was to be prepared for her reception in the following 
month of June. To make things sure, however, Monsieur Quibosch 
went round to the ‘Smiling Elephant,” and the “ Great Panjandrum,” 
and, indeed, to all the other hotels and lodging-houses in Griinwald- 
itchen. At none of these establishments had apartments been re- 
tained for the distinguished party from Strasburg; but the landlords 
and landladies had all heard of their approaching arrival, and they all 
concurred in congratulating Monsieur Quibosch on the renewal of 
grand ducal patronage which his hotel was about te enjoy. ‘“ Lucky 
dog!” cried old Von Tronck of the “Elephant,” digging Quibosch in 
the ribs. ‘ Another two years such as this and the last, and you will 
be able to retire,” said Buttontop of the “ Panjandrum,” offering the 
lucky landlord of the “ Monsterhof” his snuff-box. 

“That droll dog Scampidoglio probably meditutes a surprise for us,” 
Quibosch suggested to his wife. ‘On the whole, I rather regret that 
I was so sharp about the commission. I really must give him a 
Geneva watch this time and eight or nine hundred francs. Perhaps 
he only drew back, and affected to be indignant last year, in order to 
drive a harder bargain with me when he came again.” 

Madame—as shrewd a woman as ever made out a bill—was also 
inclined to be of this opinion; and the pair resolved to make the cus- 
tomary preparations for the reception of the illustrious tourists. Had 
they not the united and verbal assurance of Princess, Chamberlain, 
and Courier, that they were coming? So the house was swept and 
garnished again, and once more were the ordinary guests persuaded to 
take up quarters elsewhere during the fair-week. Quibosch had some- 
what harder work to accomplish this object than had been the case in 
the preceding June. Old Mrs. Mash had quite withdrawn her custom 
from the house, and was now installed at the “ Elephant.” Archdeacon 
Pimmins and family declined to patronise the ‘“ Monsterhof” any 
longer, owing to some reports he had heard not altogether favourable 
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to the moral character of the Rev. Hugh Hango Hollowpenny, M.A.; 
and Lieutenant-colonel Jumperbow, C.B., had gone off to Interlacken 
in a passion. But in lieu of these there was another bevy of British 
tourists, and many of their number evinced considerable reluctance to 
decamp. At last, however, Quibosch succeeded in clearing his house. 
All the waiters were arrayed in fresh white neckcloths, and all the 
chambermaids in new lace caps, and every one was on the tiptoe of 
expectation. 

On the appointed day—the first one of the fair—the Grand Duchess 
Eudoxia Fedorowna of Crim Tartary, her family and suite, arrived at 
Griinwalditchen. The distinguished party did not come by steamer 
from Bel Demonio, but by highroad from Basle. They came in ten 
carriages; and in the rear of this procession came two long vans, some- 
thing between hearses and closed omnibuses, which were drawn each 
by four fat horses of the Percheron breed, and ridden by postillions in 
jack-boots and bag-wigs. 

“Why didn’t they send an avant-courier ?”? Madame Quibosch asked 
rather nervously of her spouse. 

* Que diable! what do they bring fourgons for?” Monsieur Qui- 
bosch muttered, when he saw the long vans. 

The certege drove along the quay which skirts the lake in front of 
the town of Griinwalditchen. They drove up to the hotel of the “ Mon- 
sterhof,” Joseph Quibosch proprietor; and then the cortege came to a 
halt. But the Grand Duchess Eudoxia Fedorowna did not alight to 
enter Monsieur Quibosch’s hospitable portals. In front of the “ Mon- 
sterhof” was the fair-ground, and amidst the booths and the round- 
abouts a vacant space of turf had been for some days carefully staked 
out. Over that area Monsieur Quibosch had no control; it belonged 
to the burgomaster and syndics of Griinwalditchen. Do you know what 
this cruel Crim-Tartar princess, acting under the demoniacal inspira- 
tion of Luigi Scampidoglio, had the hard-heartedness, the dishonesty, 
the audacity to do? She and her train of tutors, governesses, maids, 
and grooms, positively encamped on the vacant plot of grass! The horses 
were taken out of the carriages and picketed ; temporary huts of green 
’ boughs were run up for stabling; a cooking-tent was pitched, and in 
a short time numbers of cooks and marmitons in white caps and jackets 
began to run about with copper stewpans, from which issued a savoury 
steam. The Grand Duchess was hungry, and wanted her lunch. 

Quibosch stood at the door of his den—a dragon robbed of his prey 
—as though rooted to the spot; his wife behind him, trembling. To 
him approached Luigi Scampidoglio, who, deliberately lighting a penny 
cigar, looked steadily in his friend’s face, and said, 

“‘ Her imperial highness would speak with you, mon bon.” 

The wretched man approached the grand ducal carriage; Eudoxia 
Fedorowna extended her head from the window, and smiled upon him 
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quite graciously. ‘“ Bon jour, Monsieur Quibosch,” her imperial high- 
ness had the affability to observe. ‘ You see we have kept our promise 
in coming back to Griinwalditchen. The weather is so warm that it is 
quite delightful to camp out, Monsieur Quibosch.” 

_ “Yes, we have come back,” added her highness’s chamberlain. 
“We want to economise this year, Monsieur Quibosch. We don’t 
think our bill will be more than twenty-five thousand francs, Monsieur 
Quibosch.” 

* And we intend to give no more commissions to couriers, Monsieur 
Quibosch,” Luigi Scampidoglio whispered, as a coup de grace. 

They stayed a whole week in the fair-ground, and nearly drove 
Quibosch mad. He asserted an implied promise, and threatened law- 
proceedings ; but the burgomaster and syndics laughed him to scorn. 
Nobody pitied Monsieur Quibosch ; he does not take Crim Tartars in 
any more; but he “takes in” English people and Americans more 
extortionately than ever. 














THE QUEEN OF THE REALM OF A MILLION DELIGHTS 


A Christmas Story 


BY CHARLES SMITH CHELTNAM 


Sue—the Queen of the Realm of a Million Delights—(how she 
contrived to open her pretty mouth to speak, without being instantly 
choked by the fumes of the blue and red fires that rolled in clouds 
about her, was not the least surprising part of her performance)—had 
duly exercised her magic power, and transformed the characters of the 
‘Qpening” into those of the Pantomime proper ; and the “enraptured 
audience”—to quote the official, and of course authentic, report of the 
manager of the theatre—had expressed its feelings in the manner 
technically known as “ bringing the house down.” 

But the noisiest streams are not the deepest. Two persons there 
were in the stalls who did not applaud at all; yet it was hardly pos- 
sible that anybody present on the occasion could have been more inte- 
rested spectators than one of the two, at all events, a gentlemanly 
young man of three or four-and-twenty, who, as soon as the business 
of the harlequinade was begun, said something in the ear of his com- 
panion, a hearty-looking old fellow of sixty, and made his way out of 
the theatre. That he was thereupon held in absolute contempt by as 
many of the juvenile units of the audience as happened to notice his 
departure, followed as the natural consequence of such tasteless and 
eccentric behaviour. He was quite unconscious of having laid himself 
open to adverse criticism of any kind, however, and thought only of 
getting round to the stage-door in time to intercept the Queen of the 
Realm of a Million Delights on the way to her dwelling-place in Cra- 
ven-buildings, Drury-lane. 

Alas, the age is so terribly prosaic! In the old poetical times we © 
should have sought our fays, deep in green forest glades, by singing 
streams, in the coral caverns of the ocean, in the silver spray of the 
breaking waves, in the moonshine on hill-sides, in the prism-hued 
vapour of the waterfall, in scenes remote of unfamiliar beauty ; but 
nous avons changé tout cela; and if we are now minded to hold converse 
with the Fairy Queen in person, Craven-buildings is as likely a place 
as another to find her at home—in company, it may be, with her father, 
a person seedy as to outward appearance, not estimable as to morals, 
and as to manners, reprehensibly addicted to much smoking of coarse 
tobacco in not at all fastidiously clean clay-pipes, to a good deal too 
much drinking of porter “ out of the pewter ;” and, generally considered, 
of no great account in society as it is at present organised; by profes- 
sion a theatrical “super.” 
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The Queen of the Realm of a Million Delights had for her father a 
different kind of man—I ought to have said, a very different kind of 
man. 

About once or twice a year, on the production of a new piece at the 
theatre at which his daughter was engaged, his name appeared rather 
prominently in the bills, as that of the inventor of “ the new and ela- 
borate machinery” employed to produce certain great stage “ effects.” 
He called himself John Henslip. His ian was known to the pub- 
lic as Miss Violet Alton. 

John Henslip, as I must call him for the present, was in the prime 
of life as to age, but he had been roughly handled by the Fates; and 
on the night when his daughter was waited for at the stage-door by the 
gentlemanly young man out of the stalls, he looked middle-aged. His 
hair was gray, what he had of it; and his face was cut up with old lines 
of care. But there was nothing of the look of a broken-spirited man 
about him ; his manner was subdued only, not a bit craven. 

A cheerful fire burned in the stove, and sent a pleasant glow upwards 
into his face as he sat waiting his daughter’s return home. Usually 
he was her escort to and from the theatre; but he had accidentally 
injured one of his legs in testing the strength of a new piece of mech- 
anism invented by himself, and was now house-bound. 

He was not alone in the room, for at the moment at which I have 
chosen to describe him, a very comely middle-aged woman was spread- 
ing the table for supper, and chatting comfortably with him. 

“ Leg going on quite nicely, Mr. Henslip ?” 

“ Hope to get out upon it to-morrow, if the day’s fair; and back to 
the theatre again before the week’s out, if all goes well.—It’s a fine 
night, isn’t it, Mrs. Thompson ?” 

“ Beautiful—moon shines almost as bright as it does in one of your 
scenes at the theater,” answered Mrs. Thompson, taking a look at the 
sky after turning aside an edge of the window-blind. 

A small clock on the mantelpiece struck ten. 

“Ten o’clock !—If they’re not later than they were last night, the 
opening’s over—the red fire’s spoiling the effect of the transformation- 
scene—and in twelve minutes my Carry will give a strong pull at your 
bell, Mrs. Thompson; and then, hey for supper, with what appetite we 
may—and mine’s as sharp-set as a thousand of needles, I give you fair 
warning !” 

“So much the better; and I hope both of you may be able to eat 
every bit of the rabbit I’ve got for you; a picture to see it was—so 
plump and delicate-looking.” 

*“‘ The onions, for the smothering process, not forgotten, I hope ?” 

“Real Spanish—the biggest and roundest I could pick out of a 
window-full.” 

“You make my eyes as well as my mouth water with greedy antici- 
pation,” he cried, with a happy laugh. Suddenly his manner changed, 
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and, after listening for a moment, he said, with the faintest touch of 
anxiety in his voice: “That wasn’t my bell rung, was it, Mrs. 
Thompson ?” : 

“‘T didn’t hear it—I don’t think it rung. You are not anxious 
about Miss Henslip coming home alone from the theater, are you ?” 

“No, no ; not at all,” he answered hastily. ‘“IfI could not trust 
her to come home alone, I could not trust her to go to the theatre alone. 
I know what you are ready to offer; but there’s no need to give you 
that trouble. She'll be home presently all right.” 

“I’m sure I should never think it a trouble, if you are under any 
‘uneasiness about her.” 

“You're always kind and thoughtful, Mrs. Thompson. It’s only 
that I have been so long used to having her under my own protection, 
that now I feel it strange not to be able to fetch her as usual. To- 
night, too, I’m a little nervous. It’s her birth-night—and that recalls 
many things to my mind—some sorrows she and I have known together. 
But, God bless her! to-night I hope to spend—as I have spent eleven 
other birth-nights of my Carry’s under your comfortable roof, Mrs. 
Thompson—in tranqui! pleasure. When she comes—which won’t be 
more than five or six minutes now—I shall expect you to drink her 
health in a bumper.” 

“That I will with all my heart !” cried Mrs. Thompson cheerily. 
«And there she is !—that’s her ring, I know.” 

The worthy woman hurried from the room, which was on the first 
floor, and down the stairs; before she had reached the street-door, how- 
ever, the bell which had summoned her was rung sharply a second time. 

Henslip bent his head and listened, and his hand trembled on the 
arm of his chair. 

*‘ She’s—she’s not frightened, I hope,” he said aloud. “It’s a very 
little way from the theatre; perhaps she’s only in very high spirits, it 
being her birth-night—” 

A young, bright, innocent-looking girl, in bonnet and warm wraps, 
entered the room somewhat hastily. 

“‘ Nothing the matter, is there, darling ?” asked her father quickly. 

“No, nothing, father,” she answered. “I’ve run all the way home 
—-and—and—I’m a little out of breath, that’s all.” 

She busied herself in taking off her bonnet and shawls, turning her 
face away, so that he could not see that it expressed the working of 
some unusual emotion. 

“You're home three minutes earlier to-night—hurried home to be 
wished no end of ‘happy returns,’ and fill up innumerable bumpers 
for your old father to drink your health in—eh ?” 

She started, and kissed him vehemently without making any reply 
in words. 

A moment later Mrs. Thompson, looking rather puzzled, re-entered 
the room. 
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“There’s a young gentleman—asks to be allowed to see you, Mr. 
Henslip.” 

“A young gentleman? Did he not give you his name ?” 

“ He says he is a stranger to you.” 

His daughter had taken his hand in hers when she kissed him; and 
now he felt the little hand tremble. 

“ Show the gentleman up,” he said. 

When Mrs. Thompson had left the room, he looked anxiously into 
his daughter’s face for the explanation of the distress which she was 
obviously enduring. 

“Something has happened, Carry. Why do you tremble so, my 
darling 7” 

“T shall be better in a few minutes, if you let me go to my own 
room. But kiss me first, father dear.” 

He kissed her fondly, and she hurried out of the room at the 
moment when Mrs. Thompson returned, ushering in the young man 
who had left his stall at the theatre for the purpose of waiting at the 
stage-door till the Queen of the Realm of a Million Delights emerged 
from that dingy portal of the Palace of Illusion. 

John Henslip examined his visitor with an anxious and inquiring 
gaze, which was met by a frank and open look, thet carried with it 
the assurance of honest purpose. 

“T hope you will pardon me for intruding upon you at such a late 
hour,” the visitor said. 

“May I inquire to what circumstance I owe this visit?” inquired 
John Henslip. 

“It would be a great relief to me, Mr. Alton, if I could return an 
answer as direct and brief as your question.” 

“T hope the motive of your visit is not one that needs the disguise 
of many words to fit it for avowal ?” 

‘Indeed it is not, sir; but, on the contrary, one which I fear I can 
only avow in words too bold and abrupt.” 

“ Let me beg you to speak at once to the point.” 

“In the fewest words, then,—I love your daughter, sir.” 

John Henslip started, and the look of inquiry which he had steadily 
kept upon the face of his visitor was intensified; but the young man’s 
answering look betrayed no sign of guile. 

“You love my Carry?” 

“Miss Violet Alton—” 

“Yes, yes; Violet Alton. Of course you have seen my daughter 
at the theatre—as a stage fairy, most likely. When, for the first 
time ?” 

“Upwards of two years ago; and the impression which her beauty 
then made upon me has grown during a long absence from England. 
The memory of her loveliness has been constantly with me in India, 
China, Australia, and America.” 
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“And when you returned you—you—addressed yourself to my 
daughter ?” 

**T did so.” 

“‘ How long since ?” 

“Three nights ago.” 

“ And my daughter listened to your protestations of love for her ?” 

“T have not dared to hope so much. My prayer to her was that 
she would allow me to come to you and openly avow my passion.” 

“‘ And you are now here with her consent ?” 

“Tf, in the eagerness of my own wishes, I have not wrung too flat- 
tering a meaning from the few replies I won from her this evening.” 

Still the young man’s face bore the unshaken look of honesty that 
it had shown when first interrogated by John Henslip. 

“Before I answer you, I’ll speak with my daughter,” said John 
Henslip, limping from the room. 

He was absent for a few minutes, and then returned accompanied 
by his daughter. 

‘My love,” he said, seating himself, and taking her hand, “ from 
this gentleman I learn—don’t tremble—that for two long years he 
has carried to distant parts of the world an impression made upon 
his fancy—” 

“ Upon his heart, sir,” said the young man earnestly. 

‘An impression made upon his youthful heart,” continued John 
Henslip, “ by a certain Miss Violet Alton, whose supernatural charms 
shone out upon him from amid the dazzling lustre of a Christmas 
pantomime-opening, or the tinsel gorgeousness of an Easter extrava- 
ganza; and after nursing this impression so long, he is impelled to 
make it known to his enchanter’s father, who gratefully thanks him 
for his frankness. Do not tremble so, my darling. In all this I find 
nothing to reprove; I am only fearful lest any of the false glitter and 
illusion of the stage should pertain to what this gentleman has ima- 
gined to be a real love-passion.” 

‘With regard to my love for Miss Alton, I am sure—” 

“Be sure of nothing, sir,” interposed John Henslip—“ of nothing 
that belongs to the stage, where all is, as it should be, unreal.” 

“T have never been blind or unthoughtful of this, sir; but it has 
no bearing on my love—my honest love—for Miss Alton.” 

“You must not think—I must not suffer you to think—that in 
such a case the good intentions by which you are actuated are con- 
clusive arguments, or arguments at all. You are sprung from a good 
family probably?” 

‘“‘ A merchant’s son, sir; and myself a merchant.” 

“ And you want a lady for your wife; for only a lady, used to the 
manners of the circle into which you would introduce her, would be fit 
to preside over your home.” 

“If I were only to repeat all that others say of her—” 
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‘You could not tell her father half so much about her as he could 
tell you.” 

“You can tell me nothing, sir, I am sure,—nothing that can by 
any possibility change my passion for your daughter, or abate the 
earnestness of my desire to win her for my wife,—if the love and 
devotion of my life can make me worthy in her eyes to be her hus- 
band.” 

John Henslip was moved—deeply and strangely, as it appeared 
both to his daughter and her lover—by the fervour of this declaration. 

‘* My Carry,” he said, “I am not a tyrant father to stand between 
you and another love, for I know that no other love can take away 
from me that which is the light of my life; but, for your dear sake, 
I must say something more to this gentleman before I can suffer 
your heart to be appealed to.” 

John Henslip was very pale, and his agitation was visibly increased, 
when, after a pause, during which he had held his daughter’s hand 
pressed almost spasmodically in his own, he said, 

“You know nothing of my daughter—not even her name, which 
you take to be Violet, when, in reality, it is Caroline.” 

“T do not attach any importance to that, sir, knowing, as I do, how 
common a practice it is on the stage.” 

“On the stage, yes; but”—the pallor of John Henslip’s face be- 
came intensified as he went on—“but how can you know that this 
change of name has been adopted merely for stage purposes ?— My 
darling, my darling!” he cried, turning to his daughter, who stood, 
pale and trembling, by his side; “but that this young man holds 
firm to what I cannot doubt is an honourable purpose, a very painful 
trial might have been spared both to you and to myself. He holds to 
his purpose, however, and honour demands that he should be made to 
know the sort of people with whom he is ready to cast-in his lot in life. 
Even you, my child, have never known—up to this moment have 
never, I believe, even suspected—that the name by which you have 
always known me to be addressed is an assumed one; that circum- 
stances—dark circumstances in my life—forced me to suppress my own 
proper name, and adopt another to which I have no claim whatever.” 

“If this revelation is not absolutely necessary for your own comfort, 
sir,” cried the younger man entreatingly, “I beg you not to make it.” 

“It as necessary, for something far dearer to me than my own com- 
fort—for the security of my child’s happiness,” Henslip answered. 

His daughter sank upon her knees beside him, and he sat for 
a while looking into her upturned tearful face with a wistful and 
anxious gaze. Her love and trust in him he was about to put to a 
terrible ordeal by the revelation he was going to make. 

“Father, you do not believe, you do not think, that anything you 
may have to reveal can alter my love for you? ‘Tell me you have no 
fear of that.” 
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“Summon to your heart all its courage, my darling,” he cried; 
“you will need it.” 

“1 love you with a love that nothing can shake, father dear. That 
is my courage. Trust it; indeed you may.” 

“God bless you, my child!” he said, wiping away the tears that 
had sprung to his eyes. “Press your hand close in mine, as if our 
two hearts were thus united, and to be divided for ever should either 
grasp relax.” 

‘“‘ Dear father, you feel my grasp?” 

“ Again, God bless you, my darling !—Remember !” 

And after once more folding her to his bosom, he addressed him- 
self to a relation of the circumstances which had compelled him for a 
considerable portion of his life to pass by a name that was not his own. 

“Seventeen years ago,” said John Henslip, “I was chief clerk in a 
leading merchant’s counting-house, in the enjoyment of a good salary, 
and with a home from which no happiness that man can reasonably 
look for on earth was absent. Perhaps I was too blest, for I was 
heedless of my treasure, and failed to guard it with the care that 
could alone keep it to me. I indulged in no vice; but I had a weak- 
ness—I betted. No, no,” he cried hastily, “do not think, either of 
you, that you see the drift of my story; you do not, you cannot ; 
and the end is unknown even to me.” 

“‘ Let me once more entreat you, sir, not to give yourself a needless 
pain,” interposed the young stranger. 

‘Tt is not needless, but vitally needful,” Henslip replied. ‘ Every 
year, on the recurrence of the Derby Day, it had been the custom for at 
least one of the partners and myself to go down to Epsom to see the 
great race. On the morning of the day when the blight fell upon my 
life I was hurriedly getting ready to start for the racecourse, when the 
collector returned with over three hundred pounds,—one hundred and 
fifty in notes, and the rest in gold. I had not a moment to spare; 
therefore I hastily placed my initials against the amount in the clerk’s 
book, locked the money in my desk, instead of putting it into the iron 
safe, and started for Epsom. The youngest of the three partners was 
my companion, and both he and myself were heavy losers by the race, 
and for the first time in my life I that day realised the squalid misery 
of being drunk. On reaching town, instead of going to my home, I 
went about from place to place—I never could remember where—with 
some of my companions of the day. Late at night, impelled by the 
tipsy idea of seeing that the money in my desk was all right, I went 
to the counting-house, and was admitted by the housekeeper, after 
she had tried in vain to dissuade me from going in. I fumbled in 
my pockets for my keys, but I had left them in my office-coat in the 
hurry of getting away in the morning; and when I succeeded in recol- 
lecting that fact, I had forgotten the purpose for which I wanted them. 
Without using them, I put them in my pocket and reeled home. Next 
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day I was late at business, and some time passed before I had occasion 
to open my desk; but the moment I did so, I saw that the gold— 
upwards of one hundred and fifty pounds—was gone.” 

“You feel the pressure of my hand, father ?” 

“T feel it, my darling; but listen well. In the bewilderment into 
which this terrible discovery threw me, I did what destroyed me— 
I shut down my desk; as if, with the closing of the lid, I would have 
locked up for ever the secret of my loss. Hour after hour I pondered 
on what had happened; but when the time for paying in monies to 
the bank had come, I was still unresolved as to what I should, or even 
as to what I could, do. At that moment the senior partner came into 
the counting-house and asked the amount of the previous day’s collec- _ 
tion. I told him—heaven knows in what terms—of the loss of the 
gold. Before a single word had passed his lips, I saw that he thought 
me guilty.” 

“ Father, dear father, you do not feel my grasp relax ?” 

“For heaven’s sake, continue your story, sir!” cried the young man. 

**T have little more to tell,” replied John Henslip. ‘The partners 
—two out of the three—for the youngest, who had been with me to the 
racecourse, was attacked by brain-fever, arising from the over-excite- 
ment of the day—spared me, for the sake of my wife and little child, 
the ignominy of a public trial; but they believed me to be guilty. 
Your mother, Carry,—your mother only knew that I was innocent. 
The weight of my affliction benumbed my faculties, and I could think 
but of one practicable course as open to me—to fly to America under 
an assumed name, leaving my wife and child behind me until I could 
make a new home for them. In less than a year I was so far suc- 
cessful that I had written to my wife to come to me, when I received 
a letter telling me that she was ill, that—that— Thank God, I was 
in time to fold her in my arms, and to read in her last look that she 
knew I was innocent.” 

* All this took place seventeen years ago, sir?” demanded the 
young man, pale with excitement. 

** Seventeen years ago.” 

“One question more, sir. Is your name Fleming ?” 

“Tt is. But how came you to know it ?” 

“QO, sir,” cried the young man, deeply moved, “ J have now a painful 
duty to perform. But first allow me to leave you for a few minutes, 
and to return with a friend—an old friend of yours, Mr. Fleming.” 

And without waiting to say or hear more, he hurried from the 
house in Craven-buildings back to the theatre, from the stalls of 
which he almost forcibly carried off the hearty-looking old gentle- 
man whom he had so long deserted, and who had been wondering for 
the previous half-hour what had become of his companion. 

When the father and daughter were left alone, both gave way to 
their pent-up feelings, and for some minutes neither of them spoke. 
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“ Your birth-night has been strangely kept, my Carry,” he said at 
length. “You love me, my child ?” 

“Love you, father!” she cried; “ O, yes!—and if I had not 
always loved you with my whole heart, I should love you more than 
ever, now that I know how great is your need of love to sustain you 
under the heavy trial of your life.” 

“You know, as your mother in heaven knows, that your father was 
innocent of the crime by the shadow of which our lives have been 
darkened? It costs your faith no effort to believe—?” 

“Dear father, do not torture your poor heart with such dreadful 
thoughts.” 

“ Heaven bless you, my darling! I kept the secret from you till 
you were a woman, Carry—with something of a woman’s experiences, 
and all a woman’s strength of mind and heart to aid you to bear the 
burden. I kept it from you almost too long; but I acted for the 
best.” 

** And it was for the best, father.” 

* But there is a new mystery closing round us, my love.” 

The conscious blood reddened the young girl’s cheeks as she re- 
plied : 

“Yes, father.” 

“This young gentleman has also some revelation to make. Do not 
droop, my love. A little suffering bravely borne now—for I am con- 
scious that he has won your heart—may save you from long years of 
misery. Be prepared, my own one, for whatever may be the result of 
his communication— whether it be a great joy or a great disap- 
pointment.” 

The room-door opened, and the young man of whom he had just 
spoken entered, introducing his companion of the theatre. 

“Mr. Fleming,” he cried, “I have brought an old—a very old 
friend to see you.” 

“ Mr. Sterling !” exclaimed John Fleming, starting to his feet, but 
instantly falling back into his chair and trembling violently. ‘“ Mr. 
Sterling !” 

“ Fleming — my dear fellow— give me your hand; this is indeed 
a delightful discovery !” cried the old fellow, with irresistible hearti- 
ness. 

“ Mr. Sterling !” again ejaculated John Fleming. 

“ Yes,—old Sterling, of Mincing-lane—Sterling, Wright, and Hart- 
well then—Sterling and Hartwell now.” 

“Then !—now !” exclaimed Fleming, like one speaking in his sleep. 

“Give me your hand, Fleming,—and while I grasp it, believe me, 
I heartily thank heaven for the happiness of this moment—so long 
waited for, that I had come to despair of it.” 

John Fleming was too much overcome to speak. 

“ Leave him with me, my darling,—join Walter yonder by the win- 
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dow for a few moments,” said Mr. Sterling to Carry, who tearfully 
obeyed him. Then he leant over John Fleming and said, “Come, 
come, my old friend, look up; the time is past, thank heaven ! for your 
head to be bowed low. Look up, I say,—and be happier than you 
have been for many, many years !” 

“ Has the—has the thief been found ?” 

“Speak lower—speak lower,” whispered Mr. Sterling, looking 
anxiously towards his friend, whom he had called Walter. ‘The 
secret of the disappearance of that money from your desk was brought 
to light four years ago.” 

John Fleming threw himself upon his knees and fervently cried, 

“ Thank God !—thank God !” 

“Amen with all my heart!” said Mr. Sterling, still turning an 
anxious look towards Walter. ‘ We have sought you high and low 
during these four years—Walter in India, China, America, and Aus- 
tralia; but your unfortunate change of name defeated all our endea- 
vours. All’s well now, however; and what we’ve got to do is to try and 
forget the past as quickly as we can. You must come back to us—but 
not into the old counting-house, if you please—that has been swept 
clean away in the tide of City improvements, and we’ve got a palace 
of a place for you to come to. Don’t interrupt me—I’m an arrogant, 
overbearing old fellow now, and won’t be interrupted in the flow of my 
oration, even by you! It was always a settled thing between me and 
old Wright that you were to come into the firm; well, now it’s an 
equally settled thing between me and Walter—his father’s been dead 
these fourteen years—that you must come in and make up the old 
number of three partners. Say the word; and in six days from this 
we'll have the signature at the Bank of England changed from Sterling 
and Hartwell, to Sterling, Hartwell, and Fleming—and deucedly well 
it ‘Il look on a cheque, I can tell you! Is it a bargain? Do you close 
hands on it ?” 

Mr. Sterling held out his hand, and John Fleming, smiling through 
his tears, was about to grasp it, when Walter stayed him by a depre- 
catory gesture. 

“ Before you consent to link your name with mine, Mr. Fleming,” 
he said, his voice slightly trembling as he spoke, “ there is something 
which must be made known to you. My dear friend and guardian here 
would have spared me the pain of making a terrible avowal ; but my 
duty is imperative, and I will not shrink from it. Mr. Sterling has 
told you that four years ago a discovery was made; it was, that the 
person who abstracted the money from your desk did it under the ex- 
citement of a tipsy wrangle about the settlement of a lost bet, and with 
the determination of replacing the sum before you could reach the 
counting-house on the following morning.” 

“ Good heavens !—and that person was—was—” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Walter with bowed head and broken voice, “ my 
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unhappy father—your companion of the race-course—who, burdened 
with this dreadful secret, which he had not strength of soul to divulge, 
went to his grave within three years, leaving in the hands of my guar- 
dian, Mr. Sterling, a sealed packet, to be given to me when I came of 
age. That packet contained a full confession of all the circumstances 
of the—of the—crime he had committed, accompanied by an exhorta- 
tion to me never to swerve by a hair’s-breadth from the straight path 
in life.” 

For a few moments there was nothing more said. Walter Hartwell 
turned away his face to hide the tears which, in spite of his manly 
resolve to do his duty bravely and to the utmost, had sprung to his 
eyes and trembled in his voice; Mr. Sterling anxiously watched the 
effect produced upon John Fleming by Walter’s revelation; the father 
and daughter were locked in each other’s arms, under the influence of 
emotions too great and tender to find vent in words. 

Mr. Sterling at length broke the silence. 

“My old friend,” he said, addressing John Fleming, “I own that 
Walter has gone beyond what I hoped would have sufficed to blow 
away the cloud that has so long darkened your life; but I’m not sorry 
that he has done what he has done, since it leaves us nothing to conceal 
from you in carrying out the work of reparation on which both he and 
I have set our hearts. If your trials have not thoroughly changed your 
nature, John Fleming, I know you are not the man to punish the inno- 
cent child for the guilty act of its father. A childless old bachelor 
myself, I have had Walter under my eyes from his early boyhood ; and 
I can say of him with all my heart, that if I had a son, I couldn’t make 
a better prayer to heaven than to grant that he might in all things re- 
semble Walter Hartwell. He loves your daughter—has loved her long 
and honestly ; it is for you, John Fleming, to say whether he shall love 
her hopelessly.” 

Thus appealed to, John Fleming looked into his daughter’s face. 
What he read there, it is, perhaps, needless to tell: whatever it was, it 
induced him to kiss her fondly before placing her hand in that of Wal- 
ter Hartwell. 

“All the dark past is buried with the mortal dust,” he said. “I 
give you my child’s happiness in trust, Walter Hartwell. Love her 
well, for she has been used to be very dearly loved.” 

“Twill have but one object in life—to make her happy !” cried 
Walter fervently. 

“You may trust him, Fleming; his word’s as good as his bond any 
day !” cried Mr. Sterling, wringing John Fleming’s hand joyously ; 
“and he isn’t such a goose as not to know how to make the most of 
the luck that has given him—all to himself, to turn his home into an 
enchanted palace and his life into a fairy tale—the Queen of the Realm 
of a Million Delights.” 











TWO CHRISTMAS EVES 


Che First 


On the side of a hill, with a wide expanse of heathery moor between it 
and the sea, and with a wild waste of moorland all round it, stands the 
village of Longhill Moorside. 

On the outskirts of the village, facing seaward across the moor, 
there is a large rambling old house, with many gables, many queer 
groups of chimneys, and fantastically-shaped windows, all grown gray 
and hoary with age; behind it, and on either side, there are groups of 
tall trees throwing their shadows over the roof and the green lawns 
below : but in front there is nothing to intercept the view—nothing to 
be seen save a mile or two of undulating moorland, and the glistening 
sea-line beyond. 

Generally there is a lonely desolate look about the old house; but 
on a certain Christmas Eve three years ago, memorable to everybody in 
Longhill Moorside, it seemed to have put on a new aspect; for every 
room had its tenant, and bright ruddy fires glowed in every grate. 
Lawrence Hesketh, its master, was always wont to be hospitable, and 
at that particular Christmas time was more so than ever ; for it was the 
last he was to spend as a bachelor. In the very next week Kitty Brooke, 
the rector’s only daughter, with her pretty gentle face and winning 
ways, was to be made Mrs. Laurence Hesketh; and Laurence had filled 
his old moorland house with a party of his school and college friends, 
that they might be present at his wedding. 

Iie was a good amiable man, one whom the rector and his wife were 
well pleased to welcome as a son-in-law; and people who put faith in 
the wisdom of contrasts said that he and Kitty were exactly suited to 
each other, for each possessed what the other needed. She was full of 
life and animation and high spirits, and he was studious and dreamy— 
meek and gentle; rather too meek and yielding for a man perhaps; but 
Kitty overlooked all his failings, for she knew that he loved her deeply 
—almost worshipped her, in fact—and she returned his affection in her 
own warm-hearted impulsive way. 

It was a merry breakfast-party which sat round the long table in 
Laurence Hesketh’s low-browed dining-room on the morning of that 
ill-fated Christmas Eve. There was Harry Foster of the Guards—a 
tall broad young man with fair hair, and an honest fresh-coloured face 
—merry and cheerful, and good-natured; there were two Mr. Hop- 
woods—brothers, and London solicitors, both young men, and both 
fond, as Londoners are wont to be, of everything they see in the coun- 
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try; John Mowbray—a kindred spirit to Laurence Hesketh—dreamy, 
meditative, and wrapped up in his books; Charles Hesketh, a cousin of 
Laurence’s and under-graduate of St. Cyprian’s, Oxford; and last— 
though noi least in his own opinion—a young man of good family and 
fortune, but of few wits; most people liked him in spite of his failing 
—that was, at least, when he did not carry his pet practical jokes too 
far—and he was invited here and there and everywhere. “ When people 
want a clown, they send for Percy Dashwood,” said his friends; and 
there was some truth in the remark; he was very merry and funny, 
and though his sallies did not always savour of the ripest wisdom, 
they had the merit of making his hearers laugh. 

Most of Laurence’s friends were keen sportsmen, and were looking 
forward to a long day on the moors; and moreover there was to be a 
Christmas party, with dancing in the evening—Kitty Brooke and her 
family to be present—and, of course, they were rallying their host upon 
the devotion he would have to pay, and also upon the approaching ter- 
mination of his bachelor days: most of them too, having only arrived 
the night before, were strangers to the bride elect, and plied Laurence 
with questions. Only one among them had seen her, and that was Mr. 
Harry Foster; he had known the family in former years, when Kitty’s 
father was a London clergyman; and in the early days of Laurence’s 
engagement Harry’s friends had been wont to tease him by calling him 
a disappointed lover, and by asking him how he had allowed the book- 
worm to be his successful rival, for they thought he would have liked 
Kitty himself. But all that was long ago, and nobody ever said any- 
thing about it to Harry Foster now. 

“What shall you do with yourself, Hesketh ?” inquired one of the 
party, as breakfast was drawing to a close—“ of course we don’t expect 
a man in your position to take any interest in such prosaic things as 
dogs and guns; I suppose you'll spend the morning at the rectory, 
holding Miss Kitty’s skeins of silk.” 

“OQ, by the bye, you were to ride with ker, weren’t you, Hesketh ?” 
interposed Harry Foster; “but it seems to me you would be much 
better sitting over the fire, and drinking Mrs. Ruler’s gruel, unless you 
want to be as hoarse as a raven to-night; our ride yesterday did not 
improve your cold.” 

“T don’t feel much inclined to ride to-day certainly,” remarked 
Laurence; “but I’m afraid that Kitty—” 

“Let me go instead,” interrupted Harry Foster once more. “I 
haven’t the vanity to suppose that I shall do as well as you, Hesketh, 
but I'll try my best, that is, at least, if you are not afraid to trust us. 
Suppose Miss Kitty and I should take it into our heads to elope; we 
might give you a fine chase over these hills, and for all you know there 
may be a boat moored somewhere along the beach in readiness for 
flight!” 

“Upon my word, a good joke,” drawled out Percy Dashwood. “Can 
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you trust him, Hesketh, after his betraying such an intimate knowledge 
of the ins and outs of such matters ?” 

But Laurence only smiled—a smile of perfect confidence in his 
friend, and loving confidence in his promised bride; and he rang the 
bell, and ordered that two horses should be brought round directly 
after luncheon, and that a groom should be in readiness to lead the one 
intended for Miss Brooke to the rectory. 

It was a fair, still, winter’s day, with a soft clouded sky, as the two 
horses stood on the gravel in front of the house. They were pretty 
creatures ; the one destined for Kitty Brooke was a bright chestnut with 
arched neck and slender legs, and Harry Foster’s was a dappled gray. 

** Dinner at six, I think you said, Hesketh,” remarked Harry, as he 
jumped into his saddle. His host had come out to the hall-door to see 
the horses start. 

“Yes ; but don’t keep her out too late ; I think it will be foggy, 
and it is very cold.” Then Laurence came out, and stroked the chest- 
nut’s nose. 

“Carry her safely, Bessie,” he said playfully—‘ she’s a precious 
burden, isn’t she?” and the petted mare, accustomed to Kitty Brooke’s 
gentle fondling, arched her neck and bent her head as if she under- 
stood. 

Laurence stood at the door, and watched the two horses till they 
were out of sight; and then he went into the house, lonely and dull 
now, for the rest of his friends were ranging the moors with their dogs 
and guns. By and by, as the afternoon wore on, they dropped in one 
by one, each full of some wonderful exploit; and gathered round their 
host’s study fire, talking pleasant sociable talk, as the — of day grew 
fainter and fainter. 

“ It’s well for you that you didn’t go out riding, Hesketh,” remarked 
one ; “the cold would have been perfectly awful; even walking hard, 
as we did, we could scarcely keep it out; it was getting foggy too.” 

“Look at it now,” remarked another. “Cut your way through it 
with a penknife. The aspect of things out of doors enhances the value 
of your fireside, Hesketh.” 

“Ts it foggy? I had not noticed it. Dear me! it is indeed,” said 
the host anxiously, his eyes turning hastily towards the window; and 
he rose from his chair and looked out. Kitty Brooke was exposed to 
the weather, whatever it might be, and he knew how swiftly and sud- 
denly those mountain fogs come down on belated travellers. But there 
could be no fear for her, he told himself; she knew every inch of the 
wild moors, and had ridden over them and walked over them in all 
kinds of weather. Yet, in spite of himself, he was uneasy, and put up 
‘the window. ; 

“ They ought to be coming by this time,” he said. 

But there was nothing to be seen or heard of them—there was no- 
thing to be seen save a dense curtain of thick fog, which grew lighter 
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for a moment and then darker again; and nothing to be heard except a 
low sighing wind, which seemed to promise that the mist would be dis- 
pelled after a while; and the sullen roar of the sea as it broke upon the 
rocks a mile away. 

“ Foster said he should elope, you know, Hesketh,” remarked Percy 
Dashwood as Laurence closed the window. “ He has, you may depend 
upon it. Wouldn’t it have been better, now, if you had taken my 
warning ?” 

But Laurence took no notice of the joke, for he was not in a joking 
mood; and he went out of the room and closed the door behind him. 

He went up to his own bedroom, which commanded a more exten- 
sive view of the moors, and leant anxiously out ; but there was nothing, 
as before—nothing save the heavy mist and the cold spray coming up 
from the sea. It was growing dusk now, and very soon it would be 
quite dark ; for the stable-clock struck five as Laurence Hesketh stood 
there listening. Suddenly a thought struck him: it was not likely 
that Kitty would be out riding in the dusk; of course they were safe 
at the Rectory, and Mr. and Mrs. Brooke had persuaded Harry Foster 
to stay to dinner. Of course, too, if nothing had been heard of them, 
Mrs. Brooke, being a very anxious mother, as Laurence well knew, 
would have sent over to hear if he had tidings of them. 

So he quieted. his mind in a measure, and sat down to read till it 
was time for dinner. But every now and then during the dinner, 
when the dining-room door opened, his eyes would turn anxiously 
towards it, and two or three times he told the servants not to forget 
to let him know the moment Mr. Foster arrived. He could not be 
long now, Laurence thought; for it was nearly seven, and the guests 
were to arrive at eight. He had fixed an early hour, knowing that 
fashionable habits would be inconvenient in that wild moorland district. 

Seven o’clock struck ; and Laurence and his friends rose from the 
table, the host going the round of his rooms to see that everything 
was in proper order. There was the large drawing-room, with its 
bare floor all ready for dancing, its walls decorated with holly, ivy, 
and mistletoe, and its wax lights beginning to twinkle here and there 
among the foliage. Then there was the library similarly decorated, 
its long table loaded with tea and wines and light refreshments; and 
there was an air of mystery already pervading the dining-room, where 
Mrs. Ruler the housekeeper was superintending the arrangements for 
supper. 

“It only wants Kitty’s hand and Kitty’s taste to make it all that 
it should be,” thought Laurence, as he finished his survey. 

It was nearly eight o’clock then ; and just at that moment the hall- 
door bell rang, and the master paused and listened, while the servant 
went to the door and opened it. But it was not Harry Foster. The 
sound of carriage-wheels grinding the gravel came in with the rush of 
cold air, and Laurence heard ladies’ voices. By and by there were ex- 
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clamations from the servants. ‘ What’s this ?—what can it be?” Then, 
in hushed horror-stricken tones, the single word “Bessie!” Then 
Laurence heard his own name; something was to be given to Mr. 
Hesketh directly ; and he rushed forward, heeding nothing, and taking 
no notice of the group of guests who had clustered inside the porch. 
Standing behind the carriage, nobody holding her, and her reins 
hanging loosely about her neck, was the mare Bessie, her nostrils 
distended, and her breath coming hard. 

“Who brought Bessie home?” broke from Laurence Hesketh’s 
white lips. 

“ Nobody brought her, sir; she followed us in,” said his friend’s 
coachman, and at the same moment his own servant put a note into 
his hand. 

“ From Mrs. Brooke, sir.” 

Back to the well-lighted hall Laurence rushed ; and as he stopped 
underneath a lamp to tear open the envelope, another servant came 
from the interior of the house and put a second note into his hand. 
Laurence clutched at it eagerly, without asking whence it came. Any 
thing from the outer world was welcome, for it might bring him tidings 
of the wanderers. Hurriedly, and with feverish hands, he unfolded the 
notes—Mrs. Brooke’s first. ' 
“‘ Long-hill Rectory. 

* As a last hope, dearest Mr. Hesketh, I write to you. Have you 
heard any thing of our darling Kitty since she left us at three o’clock 
to ride with your friend Mr. Foster? When it began to grow dark 
we sent the servants after them; but they could hear nothing of them, 
nor find a single trace of them on the road they intended to take. 
I should have written before, but was loth to give you what might 
prove to be unnecessary alarm. Do send to me at once.—Your dis- 
tressed friend, LAURA BROOKE.” 


Pale, trembling, and in an agony of fear, Laurence allowed the 
note to drop from his hand, and took up the other. It was no -wonder 
that he grew paler and trembled more as he read : 


* DEAR HeskeTH,—My light words this morning had more mean- 
ing than I led you to suppose; in short, they had a foundation in 
fact. There 7s a boat moored under the cliffs at a certain point. You 
will have a chase after us over the hills, but you will never see Kitty 
Brooke or me again. I have abused your hospitality and friendship 
fearfully, I know; but I cannot help it. I shall leave this on my 
dressing-table. You will find it soon enough. H. F.” 


Laurence could hardly stand by the time he had finished the letter. 
Kitty Brooke false to him! The thought maddened him, and his 
brain reeled. He knew nothing more; he did not hear the ring of 
the bell which announced fresh visitors, did not notice the party of ladies 
in their bright-coloured dresses as they came into the hall. One of 
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them, seeing the master of the house leaning against a doorway, went 
to speak to him, but his eyes looked at her vacantly. The shock had 
robbed him of his senses, and before they could take him away, he fell 
heavily on the floor. 

There was no Christmas party in the old house that night. 












The Second 


ANOTHER Christmas Eve had come round; not like the last, foggy 
and dreary, but bright and sparkling, with snow of dazzling whiteness 
lying on the ground, and clear blue skies smiling down upon it. 

Just a year had rolled away since the riderless horse had appeared 
at the door of Laurence Hesketh’s old house on that ill-fated night when 
his terrible affliction befel him. The shock to his nerves was followed 
by a violent illness, which laid him low for weeks; and when it had 
passed away, it was found that his reason was gone too—not hopelessly, 
the doctor said, but it would take time to bring him round. He was 
very quiet and very harmless, poor fellow! moped in the darkest corners 
of his rooms all day, or sat at the table, turning over his books with a 
piteous look in his eyes, which seemed to say that he would love them 
still if he could, but now they were of no use to him. He spoke but 
little, appearing to shrink from contact with those around him; but 
time after time—many times in every day—they heard him whispering 
to himself, “I forgive. Yes, both of them. Take care of her.” 

Whatever was left of his mind was evidently perpetually dwelling 
on the events of that Christmas Eve. 

Everything that his friends could think of was tried to restore 
him, but all in vain. Weeks went by, and still there was no promise 
of amendment; he was not even able to recognise his friends; one per- 
son seemed the same to him as another. At last the doctors recom- 
mended foreign travel under proper care; change of scene might do a 
great deal for him, they said. 

So he had spent the intervening months on the Continent, wander- 
ing from city to city; and meanwhile the letters of those who were with 
him had contained sad tidings. The wanderings produced no change 
in him, said each letter ; he was just the same as when he left England. 
Hence, on that bright Christmas Eve they were going to bring him 
home-—hopeless as far as his reason was concerned—quite hopeless that 
it would ever return. 

His aged mother and one of his sisters had come down to his old 
house to be ready to receive him, and to make the well-known rooms 
look comfortable; for, said the doctors, the coming home may have the 
same effect which we hoped for from the continental tour. 

A bright fire was burning in the grate, and a comfortable meal set 
out in the dining-room full an hour before the carriage conveying Lau- 
rence Hesketh could possibly arrive. The dusk of the coming evening 
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was creeping over the moors, as it appeared in the distance on the brow 
of a hill, and in five minutes more it was coming through the village. 

A wonderful change had come over Laurence during his homeward 
journey. On his last day in Rome he had seemed better, and every 
mile both by sea and land had been marked by a decided improvement. 
When he set foot on English ground, it was no longer as a man who 
required watching and care, but simply as one who had come through 
a fearful time of trouble, which had crushed him, and left him melan- 
choly for life; at least he thought so. 

As the carriage bore him through the village, he was sitting in one 
corner of it, his hands clasped tightly together, and his lips pale and 
compressed. Old associations had brought his troubles vividly before 
him, and he was striving to bear them in a spirit of meek resignation, 
as a Christian man should, and to get his heart full of peace and good- 
will towards men, in accordance with the holy Christmas-tide—good- 
will even to Harry Foster. 

There was a pause to open the gate; then the familiar sound of 
wheels grinding upon gravel; and in a minute more Laurence Hesketh 
was getting out at his own door. 

But the friend who had shared his continental travels had alighted 
first, and was saying in a hurried whisper to old Mrs. Hesketh, 

“He is so much better, nearly well ; but I have not dared to tell 
him, and you must be careful; the shock might—” 

The old lady nodded her head. 

“T understand; after tea;’ and then she went forward and gave 
Laurence such a welcome as only a mother can give. “ My dear boy, 
can I ever be thankful enough ?” 

His quiet reply, 

“Yes, mother; I suppose we have much to be thankful for, all of 
us,” had a tone of sadness in it which was touching to hear. The 
resignation he had been striving after was not perfectly attained as yet. 

When the early tea was over, and Laurence had been sitting for 
some time by his own fireside, telling tales of his homeward journey 
in his old quiet collected way, his mother suddenly rose from her chair 
and went out of the room. Laurence fancied that he heard whispering 
voices outside the door; and then in a minute or two his mother came 
back, and stood on the hearth-rug before him. 

“ Laurence,” she said, speaking very quietly and gently, “ would 
you mind seeing an old friend who is anxious to see you? Kitty is 
here.” 

A dark scowl fell over his face for a moment, and then as quickly 
it cleared away, and he rose from his chair. 

“‘Yes, mother, let her come. I think I’ve quite forgiven her. I 
was able to pray for her last night. Yes, let her come.” 

A curious smile flitted across his mother’s face as she replied, speak- 
ing gently as before, 
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“She deserves to be forgiven, Laurence; that is, at least, if there 
was ever anything to forgive.” 

But he did not hear the last words, for just at that moment a slight 
little figure glided into the room and came up to him. He turned and 
looked at her, gravely and sadly; then he took her hands in his. 

‘I daresay we have both much to forgive, Kitty—I mean—” He 
meant her new name; but the words “ Mrs. Foster” refused to come, 
and he hurried on—‘“ I daresay there was much in me that you thought 
wrong and unreasonable. It is Christmas-time again—the time of God’s 
special good-will to man—let us be friends. Kitty, Kitty!” the old 
name would come back in spite of himself, “‘ what is the matter?” 

For she had torn herself away from him, and buried her face in her 
hands, sobbing bitterly. 

“O, Laurence, how could you think such things of me?” she sobbed 
out, as soon as she could speak; “how could you think I should leave 
you for another?” 

** What does she mean?” he said, turning to his mother. 

“ Why, it was an accident,” said his mother, speaking slowly, and 
watching the effect of each word upon him, “which kept them out on 
the moors that night. Poor Kitty was thrown from her horse and 
dreadfully hurt; and ever since then she has been mourning for you, 
Laurence. You don’t know how often she came here with us after she 
was able to move about again, when you didn’t know any of us, and 
how she talked to you, thinking that her voice might rouse you; but 
even that failed.” 

** But Harry Foster wrote, mother, he—” 

“Harry Foster never wrote, Laurence. Both he and Kitty were 
cruelly wronged by a wicked practical joke perpetrated by that silly 
young Dashwood. He saw that you were uneasy at their absence, and 
he wrote the note, and bribed the servants to deliver it to you. Harry 
Foster made him confess everything; and I wish you could have seen 
poor Harry’s grief and distress; he told me over and over again that he 
should never be happy any more.” 

For a few moments Laurence was silent, a mystified dreamy look 
on his face. Was this all true? could it be? or was it only a dream, 
after all? 

Then he clasped his hands, and murmured some words of thankful- 
ness ; and then he bent tenderly over Kitty. 

“T have something to be forgiven for indeed,” he whispered. 

“Not forgiven,” she said hastily. “Poor Laurence, you could not 
help it. O, I’m so thankful you are well again.” 

“Let us be thankful together, Kitty,” he said softly, taking her 
hands again. 

And as the hours of that Christmas Eve wore on, the two, who had 
been separated for so long, were almost ready to believe that the past 
year, with all its sorrow and trouble, had never been. 
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“What about the accident ?” asked Laurence, just before Kitty 
went away. ; 

It was a painful story which she had to tell him, but she made as 
little of it as she could. She and Harry Foster had changed their minds 
as to the route they had intended to take over the moors that Christ- 
mas afternoon, and in coming home had lost their way, finding them- 
selves, when they expected to be at Longhill, in the midst of a wide 
open space with not even a single undulation to guide them; the mist 
closing in on all sides, and the village and every other distant land- 
mark completely blotted out. Kitty had represented herself as a com- 
petent guide; but here she was obliged to confess herself foiled, for she 
had not the slightest idea where they were. They held a hurried con- 
sultation, trying to find out by the sound of the sea in what direction 
Longhill lay; and when they had made up their minds, Harry Foster, 
in desperation, suggested that they should ride as hard as they could, 
taking the road as they found it; for the darkness was falling fast, and 
he remembered Laurence’s caution against keeping Kitty out too late. 
Kitty, being a bold and skilful rider, agreed to the proposal, and they 
started at a headlong pace—a veritable race with the growing darkness. 
They had not proceeded far, however, before the chestnut made a fear- 
ful stumble, throwing Kitty from her seat; but her foot caught in the 
stirrup, and the mare dragged her for several yards. Harry Foster 
sprang off his horse to her assistance, but before he could reach her she 
had freed herself, and was lying helpless on the heather, her arm broken 
and her shoulder dislocated, and watching Bessie as she scampered off 
towards home. 


That was all Kitty could relate from memory, for she fainted away 


from the pain as she lay on the heather, and for the rest of the night 
she was unconscious; but they had told her how kindly and tenderly 
Harry Foster behaved; how he carried her down to the village, his arm 
slung through the rein of his horse the while; and how he rode off— 
tired and spent as he was—in hot haste for the doctor; and all this 
Kitty told to Laurence. “I suppose I was very ill,” she concluded; 
‘at any rate, it seemed a very long time before I was able to come and 
see you.” 

“Thank God it was no worse, Kitty,” he said fervently. 

The Christmas bells rang their joyous peals that night, as Christ- 
mas Eve grew into Christmas Day; and a few months afterwards there 
were joyous peals from the old church-tower again, to celebrate Lau- 
rence Hesketh’s wedding with Kitty Brooke; Harry Foster giving the 
bride away. 

And a week after the wedding came a subdued penitent letter from 
Percy Dashwood, who declared himself thoroughly cured of the vicious 
folly of the practical joker. 
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LOST SIGHT OF 


A Tale of Corsicu 


BY ASTLEY H. BALDWIN 


In TWO PARTS :-—PART II, 
CHAPTER IV. ON THE SCENT 


AFTER her guests had departed, Madame Dufour sat awhile in a sort 
of listless stupor, so apathetic as to be very much akin to absolute in- 
sensibility; but she was shortly aroused by the return of her daughter 
and M. Leroux. Celeste had dutifully taken upon herself the task of 
giving directions for the postponement of the preparations which were 
in progress for the wedding, in order to save her mother that trouble; 
and, having done so, she at once returned to her, well knowing that 
underneath her apparent composure Madame Dufour bore a heavy 
heart; for she was passionately attached to her children, whose welfare 
and prosperity were her one object in life. 

“ Mamma,” said Celeste tenderly, “after all, we may be frightening 
ourselves needlessly; for if Adolphe should have fallen into bad hands, 
he may be merely detained for the sake of a ransom, and we would 
cheerfully pay that for his restoration.” 

“ But, my child, you forget that he had a large sum—your dowry 
—with him. If they could have had that, why should they not let 
him go?” 

‘“ Then, mamma, why should you fear? He would have to walk if 
they took his horse, and in that case he may have separated from his 
guide and lost his way. He may be here in the morning.” 

‘So he may, Celeste; but I fear—” 

“ Well, Mamma ?” 

“T fear,” said Madame Dufour, “that your brother is too brave a 
man to have yielded the money without a struggle, and that in that 
struggle—” her voice faltered. 

“ He sets so little value on money, mamma.” 

“ Celeste,” replied Madame Dufour, almost angrily, ‘“‘ do you not 
see that your brother was holding your money—holding it in trust for 
you? He would die rather than betray a trust—” 

“ O, forgive me, mamma; I understand.” 

“ But, dear Celeste, dear Madame Dufour,” gently interrupted Le- 
roux, “this does not help us. What is to be done? That is the 
point.” 

He then proceeded to advise that, in the morning, himself and the 
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four Corsicans (who were to remain at the villa for the night) should 
go to the Rouge-gorge, ascertain if the landlord had returned, and 
cross-examine him; while a second party of Madame Dufour’s servants 
should scour the country round, making inquiries in every direction. 
It was decided also that bills should be printed, offering a reward for 
the discovery of Adolphe, dead or alive. 

This seemed to Madame Dufour sensible advice, and sh¢ promptly 
determined to act upon it. 

“ T am not altogether easy about Coletti,” she added. “ It appears 
strange to me that he should have been absent when M. Previn was 
about to leave his auberge.” 

“ Be sure I will cross-examine him well, dear mother.” 

* Ah, you call me ‘ mother.’ That is right; let us act heart with 
heart, and hand with hand, my son,” she said solemnly; and she ex- 
tended her hand to Leroux, who grasped it affectionately. 

“ What if Coletti should not have returned?” said Celeste. 

** Ah, that would indeed look suspicious,” replied her betrothed. 
“ But at least there is his wife, who appears, by M. Previn’s account, 
to be easily influenced.” 

“ Yes,” said Madame Dufour; “ depend upon it, our best hope will 
be in that woman. She appears to have suspicions herself. She has 
no doubt been deceived by her husband.” 

“ But what motive, mamma, could Coletti have for detaining or 
injuring Adolphe?” 

“ The most powerful of all motives for a man of his class—he may 
have known of that money.” 

** QO, surely he would not rob the son of an old benefactress !” 

“You heard M. Previn say that he was not aware that it was our 
Adolphe?” answered the terror-stricken mother. 

“ Ah, so he did! But he would not hurt him ?” 

“Who knows, my child? Coletti thought small robberies scarcely 
a crime. None of these lower sort of Italians do. He may have 
planned a greater one. These unknown travellers (unknown to him) 
offered a good opportunity, sizce one was crippled, and the other had 
charge of the property. Your brother would not give up his trust with 
life. There may have been a struggle, and then—ah, then—” she 
sighed heavily. ‘“ My mind misgives me.” 

“ Dear mother, let us trust that, by God’s mercy, our dear one may 
be safe.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Leroux; “and now, Celeste, and you too, mo- 
ther, endeavour to rest. If you cannot sleep, at least lie down. It 
is now two, and at five I will be off with these worthy Corsicans to 
the hostelry.” 

“ Are they trustworthy, do you think ?” 

* O yes; I will answer for them.” 

And he was right; for the four young peasants happened, by good 
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luck, to be worthy and intelligent men in the main, superior indeed to 
the generality of their order. 

Celeste and her mother yielded to these affectionate pleadings, and 
each retired to her apartment. 

Leroux meanwhile ordered all the lights to be extinguished; and, 
withdrawing to his own bedchamber, exchanged his ball-room suit for 
one fitted for the work before him. Then he threw himself, dressed as 
he was, upon his couch, and snatched a few hours’ slumber. 

At about half-past four he awoke, and immediately proceeded to 
collect the Corsicans, who, stimulated by the prospect of a large re- 
ward, were not only ready but eager to begin the search. Besides, the 
game was an exciting one, and Corsicans delight in anything that pro- 
mises adventure. 

Up and down the mountain paths, across dried-up swamps and 
springs went the five with all speed possible; but it was ten o’clock, 
and the sun was high in the heavens before the party arrived in sight 
of the hostelry of the Rouge-gorge. 

Leroux and his men halted before the low door, and the former, 
being unacquainted with Coletti or his wife, desired one of the Corsi- 
cans—F'erdinando—to commence the parley. This he did by knocking 
briskly on the door. 

* Come, Signor Coletti, open to your customers, man!” 

“ He may not have returned,” suggested Leroux; “ call madame.” 

Ferdinando continued his knocking, but there was no reply. 

“ Tf it please you, signor,” he said fat length, “ I will go round the 
back way. It is likely Annetta may have some house-work in hand.” 

“ Do so,” replied Leroux; and the Corsican made the circuit of the 
house, leaving the other four waiting at the front doorway. 

Five minutes passed—/en minutes ! 

Leroux was in an agony of suspense. Was there atrap here? At 
last the Corsican returned, very pale, and with astonishment depicted 
on his face. 

** Signor, there is no one within. I have entered every room in the 
house.” 

Leroux appeared confounded. All the chief actors in this remark- 
able drama of real life had disappeared as if by magic. Dufour, Cara- 
varri, Coletti, and his wife, had vanished as completely as if they had 
melted into thin air. 

“ My men, will you help me with all your hearts to solve this mys- 
tery?” he said at length. 

“Si, signor.” 

“ Break-in the door, then.” And the wood-work speedily gave way 
beneath the united efforts of the five men. 

Leroux advanced cautiously into the little kitchen. It was undis- 
turbed. Not so much as a kettle or a pan had been used that day. It 
was evident the flight had been a thing of the night before. 
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But where was Dufour? Had he been kidnapped, robbed, and mur- 
dered? or was he held prisoner for the sake of ransom? That was the 
question. 

Leroux searched every room minutely, mystified beyond measure 
by the non-appearance of Madame Coletti. Was she an accomplice, or 
had she also been silenced? Suddenly it occurred to him that her 
husband might have returned and fetched her. Occupied with these 
and a thousand other thoughts, he came to the room which had been 
occupied by Dufour, as it happened. There was nothing here to excite 
any suspicion. But as Leroux was going out, his foot struck against a 
hard substance on the floor, and he stooped to pick it up. 

It was a Spanish gold double doubloon! Leroux secured the coin; 
but it gave him no clue. He knew that the missing man had with 
him part of his sister’s dowry in doubloons, and he thought that it was 
just possible Adolphe might have accidentally dropped one in this 
chamber, which was perhaps the one he had slept in. And yet what 
reason could the traveller have had for opening the valise which con- 
tained the money? Was it not more probable that Dufour had been 
robbed, and that the piece of money had been dropped in the struggle? 
Yet if he had been robbed, had he also been murdered? There was 
not the least appearance of resistance, no blood—nothing disarranged. 
Standing on the threshold meditating this horrible mystery, Dufour 
slightly moved the door-mat with his restless foot. As he did so, a 
piece of dirty paper caught his eye. He stooped, and seized it eagerly. 
These two words were written on it, in a woman’s hand, “Follow: 
Naples.” 

Leroux remembered that Coletti and his half-brother were Neapo- 
litans, and immediately understood that the wife of the former had 
written this note. But with what motive? She could not, it was 
evident, be an accomplice—or at least a willing one; but then, would 
she betray her husband? Was this another snare ? 

At length he came to the conclusion that his first step was to return 
to Ajaccio, and acquaint Madame Dufour with the result of this search. 
It was plain nothing could be done until then. 

Leroux collected the Corsicans, and asked them if they would be 
willing to accompany him back to Ajaccio, and possibly from thence to 
Naples. 

All gave a willing assent. 

“Thanks, good fellows,” he said; and as an earnest of future reward 
he gave each of them two or three pieces of gold. This was the finishing 
stroke. All four were now clamorous with gratitude, and willing to 
follow him to the uttermost ends of the earth. 

M. Leroux considered himself perfectly justified under the cir- 
cumstances in availing himself of all the provisions he found ready to 
his hand in the larder of this ominous hostelry, and accordingly in a 
few moments he and his little band sat down to an excellent repast. 
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The leader was too much oppressed with sad forebodings to care 
about eating ; but his satellites did not fail to make an exceedingly 
hearty meal. This over, and the horses refreshed, they at once re- 
turned to Ajaccio. 


When Leroux reached the chateau in the evening he found Madame 
Dufour and her daughter in one of the saloons, with Jules Previn, who 
was stretched upon a couch. A light repast of coffee, chocolate, fruits, 
&c. was on the table, but it had scarcely been touched. 

As Leroux, hot, jaded, and anxious, entered the apartment, booted 
and spurred as he was, Madame Dufour and Celeste rose simultaneously, 
whilst even the invalid made a motion as if he too would fain have 
risen. Leroux advanced uneasily towards Madame Dufour. ‘“ Alas,” 
he said, “mother, the mystery only grows darker.” Then he detailed 
the results of his journey. 

Madame Dufour and her daughter could not restrain their tears, 
while Previn sobbed aloud. 

For a few moments there was silence, broken only by that most 
terrible of all sounds, the outburst of a man’s uncontrollable sorrow. 
At last Leroux said, 

“T shall depart for Naples to-morrow.” 

Madame Dufour could not reply, but silently wrung his hand. 

That silent handclasp was for him an all-sufficient reward. 

“But,” said Celeste, who was the calmest of the party, “this Ma- 
dame Coletti’s conduct seems inexplicable. Can she have determined 
to betray her husband ?” 

“ We have no knowledge that she is even with him,” said Madame 
Dufour. 

“O yes,” interrupted Leroux; “the scrap of paper proves that.” 

* Ah, I suppose so !” 

“Can they have taken Adolphe with them ?” inquired Celeste. 

‘It is barely possible,” said her lover, ‘for he would give the alarm 
on the road, or at any rate when they reach Naples.” 

“Where, then, is he, do you think ?” 

Leroux was silent. 

“Speak !” said Madame Dufour. ‘Do you fear the worst ?” 

“T do. If Adolphe has been robbed, he has been—” 

Madame Dufour could scarcely suppress a cry; but she subdued 
her emotion with the courage of a Spartan mother, and said in a voice 
which only slightly trembled: 

“Murdered, you mean !” 

** Alas, yes!” faltered Leroux. 

Then again a dead silence reigned. 

Finally it was arranged that Leroux and his four Corsican followers 
should set out for Naples on the following day, making inquiry on 
their route, as well as in Naples itself, for the fugitives; the main 
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object, of course, being to track Caravarri, who at least, it was evident, 
must be cognisant of the fate of Adolphe. 

Then this second miserable day came to a close, and the heart- 
broken little party, with anxious presentiments, once more retired for 
the night. 


CHAPTER V. 
IN FULL CRY. 


M. Leroux, who fortunately possessed an aptitude for sleeping 
under the most trying circumstances, awoke at seven in the morning 
very greatly refreshed. This was lucky, as he had work before him of 
no ordinary character. 

He descended to the breakfast-room, and was shortly joined by the 
other members of the family, too anxious to have passed so good a 
night as our friend Albert. M. Previn, in particular, was so pale and 
wan as to put his joining the voyage of discovery quite out of the 
question, even had his sprained foot permitted it. 

The breakfast was a cheerless one ; for Madame Dufour and her 
daughter were too cast down to endeavour to hide it, and the busy brain 
of Leroux was meditating the best initiatory steps to take in the search. 
At last Madame Dufour broke the silence: 

“At what time do you depart, my son ?” 

“Immediately after we have finished breakfast. So we must at 
once say all that is to be said.” 

“Immediately! But you will want time to prepare your luggage.” 

** All that is done. I saw to that before I came down.” 

“ And your four Corsicans ?” 

“O, they are quite ready, good fellows that they are.” 

“What is to be done at Naples, Albert ?” inquired Celeste. 

“Why, first we shall visit Caravarri’s haunts. I have ascertained 
that he has a cousin who keeps an auberge on the outskirts of the city. 
Really they seem all innkeepers, the relations of this man.” 

“ Well, then ?” 

“Then I shall find out if he has been in Naples lately, and when 
he was last seen.” 

“Surely,” interposed Previn, “he will warn his friends against 
telling you.” 

“ Ah, but I intend to have the help of the chief of police, who will 
find out all I want to know; whether Monsieur—that is to say, Signor 
—Caravarri likes it or not.” 

“But can he help you to make these discoveries?” said Madame 
Dufour. 

“That remains to be seen, my dear mother; but at least we will 
try. There are clever police in other places besides Paris.” 

“Do not be rash, my son. If these bad men have injured Adolphe, 
they will be desperate to guard against—” 
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“OQ, we will take care about that.” 

* And we shall hear from you ?” 

“Ofcourse. I may be months away.” 

** Months !” 

“Certainly ; if these men have been to Naples, it is not probable 
they have remained there, knowing as they must that there will be 
search made for poor Adolphe.” 

** What, then, do you think ?” 

“ That they will cross into England, or Germany, or France—per- 
haps even to America.” . 

** But to do that they must have passports.” 

“Yes ; and therein lies one of the best means we have of tracking 
them.” 

** Albert, you think of everything.” 

“Well, some one must think. It is not child’s-play, this game.” 

“You are a fine fellow, my son.” 

“Thanks, mother; I shall do my best.” And he rose from the 
table. All immediately followed his example. 

Then came the hasty and anxious leave-taking to be expected on 
such an occasion. But Leroux, with his usual good sense, would not 
prolong it, although conscious that his mission was an eminently dan- 
gerous one, and even, at the best, could scarcely terminate satisfactorily 
so far as Adolphe was concerned. 

Descending the broad steps of the mansion, he found all his four 
Corsicans waiting for him. They set up a kind of half-suppressed 
cheer when they saw him. 

** Good-morning, signor.” 

In a few moments they were all five on their way, Madame Dufour 
and her companions waving their last adieux from the windows of the 
house. 

There is no need to describe the voyage to Naples. Nothing of 
importance occurred on the way; and at ten o’clock on a fine star- 
light night M. Leroux and his companions found their vessel in that 
magnificent bay which has been the theme of more praises and more 
songs than any other sea-view in the world. 

Leroux’s first care was to repair to an hotel, where he procured 
ample accommodation for himself and his four attendants for the 
night. 

In the morning he went to the bureau of the chief of police, to 
whom he detailed the story of Adolphe’s disappearance. Signor Foletti 
shrugged his shoulders and looked interested. 

“ Ah! a case of brigandage !” 

“Well, not exactly. Rather of roadside murder.” 

“That makes no difference.” And the grand official took a tre- 
mendous pinch of snuff. He was a fine-looking old fellow, with hair 
white as snow. 
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“Well, we will not dispute about particulars. I have reason to 
suppose my friend has met with foul play.” 

“The signor is right.” 

* What, you think so too ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Leroux groaned, for the decision with which Signor Foletti spoke 
swept away his last hope of finding Adolphe—alive at least. 

Foletti mused a moment. Then he said: 

“Describe to me this Caravarri.” 

Leroux complied. 

“ Now, Coletti.” 

Leroux did so. 

“ And his wife ?” 

“ A little, golden-haired, timid woman with—” 

“ Ah, stay. I am mistaken if I did not see her yesterday near the 
market-place, with a sullen-looking man, whom she appeared terribly 
loth to accompany—” 

“O, my dear M. Foletti !” 

“Stop a bit. The husband—has he this kind of thing” (and Foletti 
imitated the appearance of a hunchback) “in his shoulders ?” 

“Yes, yes !” eagerly cried Leroux. 

“Good. I think that gentleman has been wanted by our dear 
little government some years, on account of a slight mistake he made 
when— But stay; let me see.” 

Then Foletti opened a drawer, from which he took a printed paper. 
This he examined carefully. 

“Ah, ah!” said he; and he read, “*‘ Carlo Coletti, age forty-three, 
swarthy complexion, grizzled beard, eyes particularly bright and pierc- 
ing, very broad shoulders, with a slight stoop—’ ” 

“Tt is the man himself!” cried Leroux. 

“ Yes, indeed, I think so.” 

“ But the mistake he made, M. Foletti; whet was it?” 

“OQ, my dear friend, a mere nothing. He had here a kind of 
coffee-shop. One day an old gentleman took a bed with this worthy 
Coletti. In the morning no old gentleman, no landlord, no anybody ; 
all fled.” 

* But, good God ! this is another edition of my story.” 

“Well, yes.” And Foletti pronounced the words unctuously, as if a 
murder or two made a very pleasant diversion in the way of business. 

“ And, M. Foletti,” said Leroux, “ you actually saw, then, this wretch 
and his wife yesterday ? Why did you not arrest them ?” 

“Gently, gently, mio caro; how could I tell? It is only by your 
description of the woman I thought of the man.” 

“ But you say you had wanted him for years.” 

“Yes; but the search was long since given up. That printed 
description has lain in my drawer for about a dozen summers. We 
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have an enormous amount of business. Consider, then, how unlikely it 
was that my mind should revert to that affair unless some unusual 
occurrence recalled it.” 

Leroux felt the justice of this remark. 

** Well, you will help me ?” he said. 

“With heart and soul, signor,” replied the chief, who was a good 
and just although eccentric man. 

“You did not see a third person, then, with Coletti and his wife, 
M. Foletti ?” 

“No; and I am sure there was not.” 

“ What is to be done, M. Foletti?” 

“Why, firstly, you and I will repair, with two armed servants of 
mine, to the auberge of this Caravarri’s cousin. If he be there, we shall, 
through him, track the man and his wife. We will arrest Caravarri, 
and we shall find out something, never fear.” 

*‘ But if we do not find Caravarri ?” 

“Tn that case we will try to find the worthy Coletti.” 

The first thing Foletti did was shrewd. He forwarded a descrip- 
tion of Coletti and his wife to all the sub-offices of police, with orders 
to prevent any vessel leaving Naples without express permission. Con- 
sequently, unless Coletti had already departed, he could not escape. 
This done, he and Leroux, with two assistants, set out for the auberge 
indicated, which was on the very outskirts of the city. 

It was about one when they reached the Cenerentola, which a 
glance showed them to be a very low sort of cabaret. Indeed, its fre- 
quenters were, if possible, even more grimy and tattered and torn than 
the heroine of Rossini’s charming opera; and both Leroux and M. 
Foletti at once saw the need of extreme caution. The latter, taking 
Albert’s arm, advanced to the bar, where a dirty but somewhat pretty 
handmaid of Bacchus was dispensing various glasses of poisonous com- 
pounds to the still dirtier customers. 

Foletti, signing to Leroux to hold his tongue, called for four glasses 
of spirits. Then, whilst his party were drinking and playing their parts 
(they were all disguised as fishermen), he said : 

“Tis a fine day, mia bella!” 

The girl brightened up, and looked pleased at the words “mia 
bella.” 

“ Si, signor.” 

‘ And is trade pretty brisk ?” 

“Yes; we cannot complain. Uncle is doing well.” 

“QO, that is Signor Caravarri, is it not ?” 

“Yes, surely.” 

“ Ah, it is easy to be seen, so pretty a girl as you will not want 
for dower. By my faith, if I were a score of years younger, when I came 
home from next voyage, I might think about taking a wife; as it is, 
hang me if I will not bring you a pair of earrings to walk out with on 
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féte-days !” and Foletti, who played the master of a fishing-vessel to the 
life, and looked a perfect Masaniello in his dark wig, swore a great oath. 
“What is your name, mia angela ?” 

“‘ Lauretta,” said the girl, who was growing more and more taken 
with the new-comer. 

“Cielo! What a lovely name! I daresay your cousin now thinks 
so also ?” 

* My cousin ?” 

“Yes, your cousin, the worthy guide, who now and then. visits 
Corsica.” 

“ Visits ?” 

“Yes; does he not?” 

*O, no; he dives there. But I would have you know he is nothing 
to me,” added she briskly, “‘though I daresay he will pester me with 
his nonsense next time he comes to sce us. He is always at that, stupid 
fellow !” 

“You have not seen him lately, then ?” 

‘* Not for a year.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Foletti, who had now learned all he desired to 
know, “one feels jealous to think of handsome cousins, you know.” 

“0, do be quiet with your rubbish, signor!” returned Lauretta, 
who, however, relished it extremely. 

“ Addio, mia bella!” said the chief of police, chucking her under the 
chin. “This is fine brandy, my faith, and I shall not fail to come 
hither to see my pretty tapster again, when I return from sea. I shall 
not forget the earrings. Addio!” And he and Leroux, with their two 
companions, quitted the cabaret. 

Lauretta went to the door to see the last of them, and absolutely 
sent a sigh after the handsome fisherman. Then she went back quite 
disgusted with all her present customers, and fully resolved to hold 
her head high for the future. 

Did she dream of the respectable Signor Foletti that night? Pos- 
sibly. 

“Well?” said Leroux, as they retraced their way to the chef’s 
bureau. 

*Q, I am satisfied he has not been there. The girl spoke truth. 
He is either with Coletti and his wife, or he has quitted them to save 
himself.” 

It may be as well here, for the purposes of this tale, to state that 
Caravarri had never quitted Corsica. 

When M. Foletti and Leroux returned to the former’s office, the 
chef offered his guests refreshments, which were at once accepted. 
Whilst partaking of these, Foletti displayed great social humour, and 
M. Leroux began to think he had never met with a more agreeable 
companion. 

All at ence there was a terrific knock at the outer door. 
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A servant entered: he announced “Signor Poretti, who wishes to 
see you immediately, M. Foletti.” 

“ Ah,” said Foletti, “a colleague of mine! Show him up.” 

The servant bowed, and shortly returned, ushering in a little, 
bustling, active man of business, who was a sub-officer of police under 
Foletti. 

“ Ah, M. Foletti, your servant, sir.” 

“Yours also, my good Poretti. And what, pray, brings you hither 
at a time when I know the signora, your wife, provides for your creature 
comforts ?” 

“Well,” replied the little man, looking very important, “ you sent a 
notice, you know, concerning two persons whom you suspected to be 
criminals—” 

‘* A—h!” said Foletti, drawing his chair closer to that of his sub- 
ordinate. 

Leroux listened with all his ears. 

“Well,” repeated Poretti, “being, as you know, signor, always 
desirous to show my zeal—” 

“Yes, yes, I know. Continue.” 

“ Well,” continued Poretti, for the third time, “I found that pass- 
ports had been granted yesterday to a man and woman answering to 
the description of your fugitives, and also that they had taken passages 
in a vessel about to sail, it was thought, for Marseilles. Down I went 
to the quay and made inquiries. ‘ Did any vessel sail, or was any vessel 
going to sail for Marseilles or for any part of France ?’” 

“Capital! Well?” 

“Well, La Belle Etoile and La Mirabelle were about to sail, the one 
for Marseilles, the other for Nantes; but in consequence of your orders, 
Signor Foletti, both were awaiting permission.” 

“ Quite right, quite right. Proceed.” 

“T displayed my warrant of search, I described the persons I re- 
quired, and I will do the captains the justice to say they assisted 
me in every way. But no fair-haired woman, no grizzly man, could 
I find. I took every cranny by storm, signor; not so much as a rat 
escaped notice.” 

“Good, good!” 

** Well, as I was leaving the quay—having given up the search 
as hopeless—a ragged man touched me on the shoulder. ‘The signor 
wants to find somebody,’ he said. You may be sure I pricked up my ears 
at this. ‘O ho,’ I thought; and I put my hand into my pocket. The 
beggar extended his hand, saying, ‘A golden key will open every door, 
signor.’ 

“I dropped into the rascal’s palm a bright beautiful napoleon, 
full weight.” (Here Poretti, who was somewhat miserly, heaved a deep 
sigh). 

“Then the beggar whispered to me, ‘ A vessel sailed early yester- 
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day from here. Among the passengers were two persons—a dark 
slouching man and golden-haired woman—’ ‘Ah, ah!’ cried I; ‘the 
vessel’s name?’ ‘The George Washington.’ ‘And she sailed for? 
‘New York’ This was enough ; I gave the beggar a napoleon, ran 
off at full speed, and here I am.” 

Poretti paused for breath; M. Foletti’s face was radiant with plea- 
sure. 

“You are an ornament to the state, M. Poretti,” he said, “and here 
is an earnest of reward ;” and he gave the delighted official fifty na- 
poleons. 

Then he made arrangements for a long absence. He appointed 
Poretti chief for three months. He gave him briefly and hastily a 
few directions, wrote a few notes, and sent him to hire a vessel to 
sail immediately for New York. Poretti departed, thinking all this 
good luck a dream. 

Leroux looked on passively, feeling that the matter could not be 
in better hands. Only once did Foletti address him. 

“ This will be expensive, M. Leroux.” 

“ You have carte blanche.” 

“ Very well ;” and he continued his writing. 

The four Corsicans were well paid, and sent home rejoicing. 

As the setting sun sank behind the blue waves of the matchless 
Bay of Naples, a vessel sailed grandly out with her white sails bathed 
in a glow of gold. She was bound for New York. 

Two figures stood on her deck watching the receding shore. One 
of them had scarcely spoken a word for hours. He had been absorbed 
in thought. 

Suddenly he turned his face, radiant with satisfaction, towards his 
companion—the satisfaction of a genius who finds his plottings pro- 
gress favourably. 

“ Eh bien, M. Leroux. I think we have them now.” 
“T think so.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
RETRIBUTION. 


THE Vendetta—for such was the name of the vessel which carried 
Leroux and Signor Foletti to New York, and there was something 
in the appellation which tickled the officer’s sense of justice—made 
an excellent voyage; indeed, she met with but one misadventure. She 
lost a mast in a terrific hurricane. A jury-mast, however, brought 
her safely into the harbour of the famous American city. 

The first business of the two friends, after due rest and refresh- 
ment, was to inquire if the George Washington had arrived. 

Yes; she had come safely into port three days sooner than them- 
selves, being a magnificent sailer. 

“ Ah, indeed!” said Foletti to his informer, a clerk, whose business 
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it was to see the ship’s stores cleared and the passengers landed ; “and 
had you amongst her passengers a stout, stooping, coarse-looking man, 
with singularly piercing eyes and a grizzled beard ?” 

“T cannot remember— I—” 

“He had with him,” interrupted Leroux, “a golden-haired little 
woman, timid to a degree—” . 

“Yes, yes, I remember now. O yes, there was such a man and 
woman.” 

**Do you know what became of them ?” 

* No—stay; I heard the man abusing his wife. Was she his wife?” 

“Yes, yes; go on.” 

“ Ah, I thought she was his wife, because he scowled at her so. 
Well, he said, ‘ Wait till I get you out at Wencheston, my catamaran ; 
I will pay you there for this cursed folly.’” 

“ Wencheston! How far is it from this city ?” 

“About a hundred and thirty miles,” said the clerk. “Lots of 
settlers go there. A party went yesterday.” 

‘«‘ And you think this man and his wife went with them ?” 

“It is very possible.” 

“Thank you.” Foletti gave the youth a douceur, and walked away 
arm-in-arm with Leroux. 

“ We will go to-night,” he said. 

“ After Coletti ?” 

‘Yes, we shall overtake them, I think.” 

** How shall we go ?” 

“Why, the emigrants are in wagons. There are a couple of thou- 
sand of them. If we go on horseback, we shall more easily overtake 
them.” 

They now entered the hotel at which they had temporarily put 
up. It was about twelve o’clock, and Foletti ordered dinner at once, 
as he was about, he said, to proceed on a mission of much importance. 
The landlord looked curious. 

“Can you,” said Foletti, “ recommend to me two trustworthy strong 
fellows, who will join me and my friend in an expedition for a hundred 
tailes or so? They shall have plenty of dollars.” 

* Reckon I can, stranger.” 

“They must be ready in an hour’s time.” 

* Calculate they shall, stranger.” 

‘Tt is a mission of some danger.” 

‘“ Bar-hunting, ’praps, stranger ?” 

“ More dangerous than that.” The landlord opened his eyes. 

“ Well, I will trust you. It is to take a desperate criminal.” 

“* Je-ru-sa-lem!” 

‘** And I know the Yankees have pluck.” 

“T calculate you’re about right there, stranger. If, for almighty 
fire-away pluck, they don’t whip all creation, 'm—” 
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“Well, well, can I depend on you ?” 

** Reckon you can, stranger. And now I'll send in dinner.” 

And an excellent dinner it was, in which the most prominent dishes 
were white-fish, canvas-back ducks (with hominy beans), and the 
splendid peach-fed hams of Cincinnati. But what astonished Foletti 
and Leroux more than anything was the enormous variety of mixed 
drinks peculiar to America. Sherry-cobbler, gin-sling, mint-julep, 
slap-bang, brandy-cocktail, and a score of other potations were sug- 
gested by their host in succession. Both, however, ate and drank mode- 
rately. 

The meal was no sooner over than the landlord informed them the 
horses and a wagon were ready. They were to ride; but it was neces- 
sary that a wagon should follow them with provisions, sleeping rugs, 
and other requisites. A strong stout young fellow was in attendance 
to form one of the party; and the second assistant proved to be no 
other than the landlord himself, who, although he had as much 
“bounce” as most Americans, was at bottom an honest and really 
courageous fellow. 

The landlord, knowing well the route towards Wencheston, whither 
so many emigrants were daily departing, was a very excellent guide. 
Accordingly they took the main road; and believing that Coletti and 
his wife could not be more than from fifty to sixty miles ahead, they 
rode on steadily in order to spare their horses, whilst the wagon with 
the provisions followed more at leisure. 

They had proceeded a dozen miles or so at a fair pace, when the 
idea occurred to Leroux, that it would be difficult to find the persons 
they were in search of amongst so numerous a body of emigrants, and 
he communicated his thoughts to Foletti. 

“ Ah, we must trust to chance for that,” was the reply. 

“Do you know,” continued the Neapolitan chef, addressing the 
landlord (whose name, by the way, was Stackles), “of how many this 
party of emigrants consists ?” 

“Wal, I heerd say about fourteen hunder, childer and all, and I 
calculate about fifty waggins, stranger.” 

“0,” said Foletti, turning to Leroux, “ that will not be difficult. 
Since we could trace them in a city, we shall easily do so in a wilder- 
ness ; besides, there is no escape, and the woman will readily be 
detected.” 

“ Ah, yes !” 

And they continued to ride on, conversing freely with Stackles, 
who, barring the insuperable egotism inseparable from the Yankee 
character, was a well-informed, pleasant fellow-traveller. As soon as 
evening began to close in, Foletti proposed to encamp for the night and 
await the arrival of their provision-cart (for it was not in reality a 
wagon, but a tilted carrier’s cart). The proposition was hailed with 
acclamation, as all the party were somewhat weary. 
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“ A bit of hung beef will be excellent,” said Leroux. 

“ And a draught of good cider,” chimed in Foletti: 

“ Wal, yes, and a good chaw of ’bacca,” added Stackles. 

“You may keep ¢hat to yourself, at any rate,” said both his com- 
panions. 

“ No offence, strangers. Every crittur has its own ways, you know, 
and so have most nations under the sun, I reckon.” 

They now dismounted, and selected a smooth green hollow, under- 
neath a clump of butter-nut trees, for the place of bivouacking. After 
reclining here about an hour and a half, their sight was gladdened by 
the view of their approaching provisions. The cart was received with 
a hearty cheer, and a meal of hung beef, bread, cider, and ale quickly 
prepared. Whilst employed in enjoying it, they discussed their prospect 
of coming up with the emigrants. 

“They cannot be more than twenty miles ahead,” said Foletti. 

“No, for they must stop for the night like ourselves, I reckon,” re- 
plied Stackles. 

“ How terrified the wretch will be!” added Leroux. 

“ Astonished, not terrified,” quietly said Foletti. 

“ The rascal !” 

“The vagabond !” 

“The darned skunk !” 

It was agreed that they should commence operations early in the 
morning, that they might the sooner come up with the emigrants; and 
after a hearty meal and a cheerful pipe all round, they retired to the 
cart, where, with the aid of bear-skins and rugs, they formed them- 
selves far from despicable couches, and so, with the bright stars shining 
round in the deep blue of a summer night, and the silence unbroken 
save by the occasional cry of the hare and the note of the whip-poor- 
will, they were soon wrapped in deep and healthy sleep. 

Day was just breaking when Stackles, who was the first to awake, 
aroused the other sleepers. 

A hurried toilette was made, and fortunately there was water at 
hand for their ablutions. Then a fire was made gipsy-fashion, and a 
breakfast of coffee and ham quickly prepared. It was scarcely light 
when the horses had been put to the wagon and the saddle-horses 
mounted. Then the equestrians galloped on, leaving the driver of the 
wagon to follow at his leisure. The morning was fine, and the voice 
of the blue-bird was frequently heard in the maples,—now beginning 
to grow red. It was a morning to make the pulse bound and the blood 
stir in the veins, and but for their pre-occupation of spirit, both Foletti 
and Leroux would have enjoyed it. As for Stackles, he was as blithe 
as a mocking-bird. He had no reputation as a police-officer at stake, 
nor was he seeking to throw light on the fate of a dear friend. The 
occasion was to him merely that of a hunt rather more exciting than 
one after bears or lynxes. He whistled, he sang, he chattered; but 
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both his companions remained silent, only now and then arousing 
themselves to reply to some query from the American. 

‘‘ Should like to tree that ar coon, strangers.” 

*“ He richly deserves it,” said Foletti. Suddenly he started with a 
loud exclamation. 

“ What is that long blue line about four miles ahead ?” 

“Whar ?” interrupted Stackles. 

Foletti pointed towards a chain of hills in the distance, where a 
long blue line was winding in serpentine fashion around their base. 

“Tis the emigrants, I reckon. Darned if ’tisn’t!” said the landlord. 
“* Apple squash and airthquakes, ’tis the emigrants !” 

All spurred on their horses, greatly excited, keeping their eyes fixed 
upon the living mass ahead. 

Suddenly the blue winding line stopped. 

In a few minutes they had ridden near enough to perceive that 
there was some great commotion in the emigrants’ camp. The hoarse 
roar of a great many voices was suddenly heard in the air, and people 
could be seen hurrying to and fro in a state of manifest excitement. 

As they came nearer and yet nearer they could hear the mob 
frightfully excited. 

* Ah, the wretch! the bloodthirsty tiger !” 

“ Judge Lynch, Judge Lynch!” 

* Hurrah !” 

“Hang him, hang him!” 

“ Judge Lynch, Judge Lynch!” 

The ocean of voices rose to a perfect tempest of wrath, amid which 
Foletti and his party rode up to the emigrant wagons just in time to 
see the form of a man run up, hanging by the neck, to the bough of a 
great maple. 

“Hurrah, hurrah! Judge Lynch, Judge Lynch!” screamed the 
infuriated mob; and as the body swayed to and fro in its ghastly 
struggles, the shouts were renewed till the clamour was deafening. 
When there was a moment’s lull, 

“What is all this ?” said Foletti. 

Then followed a torrent of excited incoherent explanations. 

* Ah, the wolf!” 

“ Beast !” 

“* Murderer !” 

“ Poor, dear, pretty creature !” 

“c So young 1 

“ Hideous wretch !” 

“So beautiful !” 

* Bloodthirsty tiger !” 

*O, dear! O, dear!” 

Leroux, Foletti, and Stackles gently put aside the clamorous wo- 
men, who were clustered round one spot near the maple-tree, and, 
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without more force than needful, penetrated into the midst of the 
group. 

On the ground, her long golden hair all dabbled in blood, her beau- 
tiful features white and fixed, eyes staring and glassy, dead, stiff, and 
cold, lay poor Annetta, stabbed through the heart by the murderous 
knife of her ruffian husband. In a mad fury of drunken vengeance 
he had killed this helpless companion of his wanderings, and had been 
taken red-handed by his fellow-emigrants. 

Foletti and Leroux at once comprehended the whole, and drew 
back with a fearful shudder. 

“The miscreant!” said Leroux. 

‘* Ah, you have paid for it, you brute!” said Foletti. 

“The darned coon deserved burning!” said Stackles, in a burst of 
genuine indignation. 

In all the group there was not a dry eye; yet it was no shame to 
their manhood. 

Poor unhappy Annetta,—young, fair, loving,—cut off by a violent 
death, seemed, even in that death, to call upon Heaven to avenge her. 

The chief of police, with his comrades, advanced towards the maple- 
tree which bore such ghastly fruit, and cut down the body. 

Yes, it was the miscreant Coletti. 

The mob was hushed into silence. 

‘“‘T had orders to take this man, dead or alive,” Foletti said aloud 
to the astonished emigrants. ‘You have spared me the trouble.” 

“ Hurrah!” 

“And I confess,” said the honest police-officer, fairly overcome 
with emotion, “I do not regret it.” 

‘‘ Hurrah, hurrah! bravo, Mr. Foreigner !” 

“T must have taken him, had he been alive,” continued Foletti; 
“but as he is dead, I will not defile my fingers with such carrion. Let 
a grave be made for him far away from the spot where you lay his un- 
happy victim.” 

After this there was no more to be done but to go back to Italy. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FOUND AT LAST. 


Leroux had written to Madame Dufour before he left Naples, in- 
forming her of his projected visit to America; and he had written 
again from the latter country, detailing to the horror-stricken family 
at Ajaccio the particulars of the tragedy recorded in the last chapter. 
So that, when he arrived once more at Madame Dufour’s mansion, all 
~were prepared for the result of his voyage. The meeting was affec- 
‘tionate, but deeply sorrowful, and everyone felt that the protracted 
-absence of Leroux had been unavailing, since, though it informed them 
of the death of Coletti and his wife, it threw no light upon the missing 
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Adolphe. Caravarri had never since been heard of; and but for the 
flight of Coletti and his wife, many would have supposed that young 
Dufour and his guide had perished by some accident in the mountain 
passes. But the disappearance of the landlord and Annetta entirely 
negatived this supposition. 

Madame Dufour, her daughter, Leroux, and Jules Previn were once 
more collected round the family tea-table, when Leroux, who had been 
for some time wrapped in thought, spoke aloud. 

“We can none of us ever know rest or peace till we are assured of 
the fate of poor Adolphe.” 

“ No, indeed,” said all. 

“T propose to obtain permission from the landlord of the Rouge- 
gorge to pull that unlucky house down. I cannot but think we may 
find some traces of Adolphe and the guide. Do you not remember 
that in searching before I found a doubioon ?” 

“ Well ?” 

“Well, that proves to my mind that the robbery was committed 
there; and on close search we might find— Yes,” said Leroux, making 
an effort, “ we might find Adolphe himself.” 

A deep silence followed. 

“‘T will buy this house to-morrow,” continued Leroux. “ We will 


relieve our minds from this torturing suspense. Even to know the 


worst would be preferable.” 

“O yes! O yes!” 

The conversation closed ; but in the morning Leroux proceeded to 
the Corsican gentleman of whom the miscreant Coletti had rented the 
auberge and its grounds. He found him a fine old hearty fellow, 
deeply sympathising with the Dufour family, and very willing to sell 
the luckless inn. 

“ Indeed, M. Leroux,” he said, “I had resolved on pulling down 
the accursed place myself, so I will not take a copper coin for it. Come 
you here as soon as you like with a party, and I will join you with 
another. We will search together. I will not leave one stone of the 
vile place standing. Such a story is a disgrace to Corsica!” 

Leroux thanked him warmly, and appointed the next day at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. This was fully agreed on, and he accepted 
the old farmer’s hospitality for the night.. The house was but five 
miles from the Rouge-gorge. 

In the morning Leroux, the farmer, and a party of six or eight, set 
out for the ill-fated hostelry. It loomed grim and ominous against the 
clear sky; and as Leroux thought of the stirring events of the last 
twelve months, he felt a strange sensation at the sight of the house, 
the entering of which by Adolphe and Previn had brought about so 
much sorrow. It seemed to him as if the veil of this strange mystery 
was about to be lifted. He could see daylight looming through the 
darkness. Then there was that unfortunate Annetta. That she had 
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suspected foul play was certain, or else why that slip of paper on which 
was written, “ Follow: Naples”? Poor girl, she had paid for her par- 
tisanship with her life! 

As they approached the house the good farmer (whose name was 
Buonarotti) said gravely : 

“Tt looks gloomy, does it not ?” 

Leroux assented with a sigh, and the party dismounted. They 
proceeded to search the rooms as before. All were apparently in the 
same state, save that everything was shrouded in the pall of dust which 
had accumulated. They searched cupboards, tried planks, sounded 
chimneys, but found no evidence of the missing Adolphe. All at once 
Buonarotti stopped short. 

“Ah,” he said, “I remember above there was a small chamber 
which I latterly had boarded in, because the flooring was somewhat 
unsafe. You gain access to it by a sliding door, carefully concealed 
beneath the old tapestry, for this was once a nobleman’s house. What 
a fool I was to have forgotten it!” 

* Let us examine it,” said Leroux. 

They proceeded, in company with their fellow-searchers, to the room 
which had been occupied by Adolphe Dufour. The secret chamber was 
within it. 

Suddenly they stopped short. 

The idea had occurred to all—what a sight they might possibly 
encounter there. Leroux drew back. 

Buonarotti was the first to recover his self-possession. 

‘It must be done,” he said, as he pushed back the panel. 

The little chamber was shrouded in darkness—so much so, that they 
were forced to strike a light. Then they observed the figure of a man 
crouching down in the furthest corner. 

OQ,” said Leroux, “ it is the body of Adolphe !” 

But as they advanced they saw the figure move. J¢ was alive! 
Breathless with suspense they advanced still nearer, when the form 
sprang towards them with a yell that made the whole house reécho. 

It was Caravarri ! 

Yes, it was Caravarri.. His hair was grown about his shoulders, his 
beard reached to his waist, his eyes were sunk and dim, and his nails 
like birds’ claws. But it was Caravarri. 

On the table was an earthenware vessel full of—of water ? 

No. Full of gold napoleons and doubloons ! 

The miserable wretch saw that he was lost. The agonies of remorse 
had been worse to him than could be the hangman’s cord. 

He hastened to make the following confession : 

On that unlucky night, when Dufour and Previn had taken shelter 
at the Rouge-gorge, he had overheard the remark of the former rela- 
tive to the value of the contents of his valise, and had suggested to his 
half-brother Coletti the idea of robbing him and taking flight. For 
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this purpose Caravarri ensconced hiinself in the inner chamber, intend- 
ing, when Dufour was asleep, to steal the valise, but with no intention, 
as he averred, of taking his life. But whilst he was committing the 
robbery Dufour awoke, and, being a determined little man, resolved not 
to sacrifice his sister’s dowry without a struggle. This grew hot and 
fierce ; and Coletti, who had been on the watch listening for the issue 
of the infamous plot, entered, and dashed in poor Adolphe’s skull with 
a wood-axe, Caravarri, terrified, was compelled, by the brutal threats 
of Coletti, to keep silence, and the booty was divided. In the morning 
Coletti absented himself, hoping that Jules Previn would proceed to 
Ajaccio without inquiry; whilst Caravarri, in his fear, hid himself 
closely in the secret closet with his share of the gold. When the 
coast was clear Coletti returned for his wife; but he could not persuade 
Caravarri to accompany them. The latter would not keep the com- 
pany of a murderer: he had intended to be a thief, but not to shed 
blood. Poor Annetta had been compelled to accompany her rascally 
husband, but it was at the suggestion of Caravarri that she had left the 
note and the double doubloon. The glitter of the coin, it was thought, 
would attract notice, and the searcher might then observe the end of 
the note protruding from the mat. The miserable Caravarri had lived 
a year shut up in this prison, subsisting only on such salt meat and 
water as he dared steal out by night and take from the kitchen stock. 

“And O, signori, what I have suffered! Ah, that poor little 
laughing gentleman !” 

“ But, Adolphe! Great God, where is he?” 

*‘ His body is buried in the dried-up well !” 

It will be remembered that in the first chapter allusion was made 
to this well, which the exceeding drought of that summer had caused 
to be dry. The body of the poor little Frenchman was thrown by the 
wretch Coletti on to the rubbish in the well, and then further rubbish 
was thrown on the body itself. 

_ Caravarri was put under the care of two of the party, and the 
remainder, with Leroux and Buonarotti, proceeded, with hearts full of 
emotion, to the well. 

There was no doubt now. All was certainty. 

The stones were cleared out, the rubbish extracted, and in a few 
minutes Leroux was kneeling with covered face beside the remains of 
the missing son. 

Lost sight of for a year, the dead was found at last. 

Leroux resolved to have poor Adolphe removed to Ajaccio, in order 
that he might rest in the near neighbourhood of those who had loved 
him, and who so deeply mourned his miserable fate. 

Under his direction the body was borne reverently into the house, 
and laid tenderly upon the table of Annetta’s kitchen. 

Suddenly a great cry burst from the outside passage. 

It was from the two men who had been guarding Caravarri. 
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With a superhuman effort of strength, the poor wretch, mad with 
the agonies of remorse, had burst from them and precipitated himself 
down the well from which Adolphe had just been removed. 

Assistance was rendered, and they got him out without delay. His 
neck was broken. 

The Rouge-gorge was pulled down, and the farm turned into a 
waste. No one would rent it. It was a veritable Aceldama. 

Adolphe Dufour is sleeping his last quiet sleep beneath,a group of 
cypresses in the foreign burying-ground at Ajaccio. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN TIME, 


I. 


O, Do you remember the capital fun we had 
Down at Moat Hall, when their Christmas they kept 
In the old English mode @ 7a Gilbert? But one we had: 
Or Sir Hugh in his tomb had assuredly slept. 
Tudor in style is the place,—just the thing for it,— 
Fine open roofing and black oaken wall ; 
Hearth so enormous, whole saplings they bring for it ;— 
Built to keep Christmas, be sure, was Moat Hall ! 


II. 


Cartloads of mistletoe, laurel, and holly brought, 
Banners, and armour that knights never wore, 
Gave to the place the right feeling, and—jolly thought !— 
Rushes were ankle-deep strewn on the floor. 
As for the tables, the carte was Plantagenet ; 
The beef was a baron (Sir Hugh thought it small) ; 
And a draggle-tail peacock, with plenty of age in it, 
Lent a natural grace to the feast at Moat Hall. 


III. 


There were huge shields of brawn, which to eat is detestable, 


Of ven’son a pasty, with turkey and chine, 

And of course the boar’s head, looking most indigestible, 
Brought in by the cook when we sat down to dine. 

There were barrels to broach too, and tankards to foam for us, 
And a famous blackjack, with spur, rowel and all, 

But hardly from boots, though expressly brought home for us, 
We cared to be drinking our wine at Moat Hall. 
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IV. 
The dyspeptic refection we manfully struggled through, 
And from flagons and goblets drank many a toast ; 

A stupid old custom which most of us smuggled through, 
Though we gallantly pledged both our hostess and host. 
Then the tables were clear’d, and to mirth we went steadily— 

To “sports” and to “ pastimes,” instead of a ball ; 
But courtly gymnastics do not very readily 
Suit over-fed people like those at Moat Hall. 


v. 

But first we’d a masque, which in point of fatuity 
Made acted charades the perfection of wit ; 

Then the cushion-dance, cream of perverse ingenuity, 
With a trifle more dancing than pleasure in it ; 

Sir Roger de Coverley came an old friend to us, 
Compared with that petrified horror, the Brawl ; 

And forfeits and romps very near put an end to us, 
And left us for dead on the floor of Moat Hall. 


How little we hoped their delights to survive ! 
But the darlings with tresses—gold, russet, and jet in hue, 
And bright eyes to match—fairly kept us alive. 
And I might have been bless’d, but those rushes confounded there, 
Tripp’d me up as I near’d Her, and gave me a sprawl ; 
And love was extinguish’d in laughter unbounded there, 
That hideous Christmas we spent at Moat Hall! 


‘ 
VI 
O, those revels in aid of King Christmas and retinue, 


ese 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 





THE GHOST’S SUMMONS 


BY ADA BUISSON 


“ WANTED, sir—a patient.” 

It was in the early days of my professional career, when patients 
were scarce and fees scarcer; and though I was in the act of sitting 
down to my chop, and had promised myself a glass of steaming punch 
afterwards, in honour of the Christmas season, I hurried instantly into 
my surgery. 

I entered briskly ; but no sooner did I catch sight of the figure stand- 
ing leaning against the counter than I started back with a strange feel- 
ing of horror which for the life of me I could not comprehend. 

Never shall I forget the ghastliness of that face—the white horror 
stamped upon every feature—the agony which seemed to sink the 
very eyes beneath the contracted brows; it was awful to me to be- 
hold, accustomed as I was to scenes of terror. 

“You seek advice,” I began, with some hesitation. 

“No; I am not ill.” 

* You require then—” 

“Hush!” he interrupted, approaching more nearly, and dropping 
his already low murmur to a mere whisper. “I believe you are not 
rich. Would you be willing to earn a thousand pounds ?” 

A thousand pounds! His words seemed to burn my very ears. 

“T should be thankful, if I could do so honestly,” I replied with 
dignity. ‘What is the service required of me?” 

A peculiar look of intense horror passed over the white face before 
me; but the blue-black lips answered firmly, “To attend a death-bed.” 

* A thousand pounds to attend a death-bed! Where am I to go, 
then ?—whose is it ?” 

“ Mine.” 

The voice in which this was said sounded so hollow and distant, 
that involuntarily I shrank back. “Yours! What nonsense! You 
are not a dying man. You are pale, but you appear perfectly healthy. 
You—” 

“ Hush!” he interrupted; “I know all this. You cannot be more 
convinced of my physical health than I am myself; yet I know that be- 
fore the clock tolls the first hour after midnight I shall be a dead man.” 

“ But—” 

He shuddered slightly ; but stretching out his hand commandingly, 
motioned me to be silent. “I am but too well informed of what I 
affirm,” he said quietly; “I have received a mysterious summons from 
the dead. No mortal aid can avail me. I am as doomed as the wretch 
on whom the judge has passed sentence. I do not come either to seek 
your advice or to argue the matter with you, but simply to buy your 
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services. I offer you a thousand pounds to pass the night in my cham- 
ber, and witness the scene which takes place. The sum may appear to 
you extravagant. But I have no further need to count the cost of any 
gratification ; and the spectacle you will have to witness is no common 
sight of horror.” 

The words, strange as they were, were spoken calmly enough; but 
as the last sentence dropped slowly from the livid lips, an expression 
of such wild horror again passed over the stranger’s face, that, in spite 
of the immense fee, I hesitated to answer. 

“You fear to trust to the promise of a dead man! See here, and 
be convinced,” he exclaimed eagerly; and the next instant, on the 
counter between us lay a parchment document; and following the 
indication of that white muscular hand, I read the words, “And to 
Mr. Frederick Read, of 14 High-street, Alton, I bequeath the sum of 
one thousand pounds for certain service rendered to me.” 

“T have had that will drawn up within the last twenty-four hours, 
and I signed it an hour ago, in the presence of competent witnesses. 
I am prepared, you see. Now, do you accept my offer, or not?” 

My answer was to walk across the room and take down my hat, 
and then lock the door of the surgery communicating with the house. 

* * * * * * 

It was a dark, icy-cold night, and somehow the courage and de- 
termination which the sight of my own name in connection with a 
thousand pounds had given me, flagged considerably as I found myself 
hurried along through the silent darkness by a man whose death-bed 
I was about to attend. 

He was grimly silent; but as his hand touched mine, in spite of 
the frost, it felt like a burning coal. 

On we went—tramp, tramp, through the snow—on, on, till even 
I grew weary, and at length on my appalled ear struck the chimes of 
achurch-clock ; whilst close at hand I distinguished the snowy hillocks 
of a churchyard. 

Heavens! was this awful scene of which I was to be the witness 
to take place veritably amongst the dead? 

“Eleven,” groaned the doomed man. “Gracious God! but two 
hours more, and that ghostly messenger will bring the summons. 
Come, come; for mercy’s sake, let us hasten.” 

There was but a short road separating us now from a wall which 
surrounded a large mansion, and along this we hastened until we 
reached a small door. 

Passing through this, in a few minutes we were stealthily ascending 
the private staircase to a splendidly-furnished apartment, which left no 
doubt of the wealth of its owner. 

All was intensely silent, however, through the house ; and about this 
room in particular there was a stillness that, as I gazed around, struck 
me as almost ghastly. 
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My companion glanced at the clock on the mantelshelf, and sank 
into a large chair by the side of the fire with a shudder. “Only an 
hour and a half longer,” he muttered. “Great heaven! I thought 
I had more fortitude. This horror unmans me.” Then, in a fiercer 
tone, and clutching my arm, he added, “ Ha! you mock me, you think 
me mad; but wait till you see—wait till you see!” 

I put my hand on his wrist; for there was now a fever in his 
sunken eyes which checked the superstitious chill which had been ga- 
thering over me, and made me hope that, after all, my first suspicion 
was correct, and that my patient was but the victim of some fearful 
hallucination. 

“ Mock you!” I answered soothingly. “Far from it; I sympathise 
intensely with you, and would do much to aid you. You require sleep.. 
Lie down, and leave me to watch.” 

He groaned, but rose, and began throwing off his clothes; and, 
watching my opportunity, I slipped a sleeping-powder, which I had 
managed to put in my pocket before leaving the surgery, into the 
tumbler of claret that stood beside him. 

The more I saw, the more I felt convinced that it was the nervous 
system of my patient which required my attention; and it was with 
sincere satisfaction I saw him drink the wine, and then stretch himself 
on the luxurious bed. 

“ Ha,” thought I, as the clock struck twelve, and instead of a groan, 
the deep breathing of the sleeper sounded through the room ; “ you won’t 
receive any summons to-night, and I may make myself comfortable.” 

Noiselessly, therefore, I replenished the fire, poured myself out a 
large glass of wine, and drawing the curtain so that the firelight should 
not disturb the sleeper, I put myself in a position to follow his example. 

How long I slept I know not, but suddenly I aroused with a start and 
as ghostly a thrill of horror as ever I remember to have felt in my life. 

Something—what, I knew not—seemed near, something nameless, 
but unutterably awful. 

I gazed round. 

The fire emitted a faint blue glow, just sufficient to enable me to 
see that the room was exactly the same as when I fell asleep, but that 
the long hand of the clock wanted but five minutes of the mysterious 
hour which was to be the death-moment of the “summoned” man! 

Was there anything in it, then?—any truth in the strange story 
he had told? 

The silence was intense. 

T could not even hear a breath from the bed ; and I was about to rise 
and approach, when again that awful horror seized me, and at the same 
moment my eye fell upon the mirror opposite the door, and I saw— 

Great heaven! that awful Shape—that ghastly mockery of what had 
been humanity—was it really a messenger from the buried, quiet dead ? 

It stood there in visible death-clothes ; but the awful face was 
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ghastly with corruption, and the sunken eyes gleamed forth a green 
glassy glare which seemed a veritable blast from the infernal fires 
below. 

To move or utter a sound in that hideous presence was impossible ; 
and like a statue I sat and saw that horrid Shape move slowly towards 
the bed. 

What was the awful scene enacted there, I know not. I heard 
nothing, except a low stifled agonised groan; and I saw the shadow of 
that ghastly messenger bending over the bed. 

Whether it was some dreadful but wordless sentence its breathless 
lips conveyed as it stood there, I know not; but for an instant the 
shadow of a claw-like hand, from which the third finger was missing, 
appeared extended over the doomed man’s head; and then, as the clock 
struck one clear silvery stroke, it fell, and a wild shriek rang through 
the room —a death-shriek. 

I am not given to fainting, but I certainly confess that the next ten 
minutes of my existence was a cold blank; and even when I did manage 
to stagger to my feet, I gazed round, vainly endeavouring to understand 
the chilly horror which still possessed me. 

Thank God! the room was rid of that awful presence—I saw that ; 
so, gulping down some wine, I lighted a wax-taper and staggered 
towards the bed. Ah, how I prayed that, after ail, I might have been 
dreaming, and that my own excited imagination had but conjured up 
some hideous memory of the dissecting-room ! 

But one glance was sufficient to answer that. 

No! The summons had indeed been given and answered. 

I flashed the light over the dead face, swollen, convulsed still with 
the death-agony ; but suddenly I shrank back. 

Even as I gazed, the expression of the face seemed to change: the 
blackness faded into a deathly whiteness; the convulsed features re- 
laxed, and, even as if the victim of that dread apparition still lived, a 
sad solemn smile stole over the pale lips. 

I was intensely horrified, but still I retained sufficient self-con- 
sciousness to be struck professionally by such a phenomenon. 

Surely there was something more than supernatural agency in all this ? 

Again I scrutinised the dead face, and even the throat and chest; 
but, with the exception of a tiny pimple on one temple beneath a clus- 
ter of hair, not a mark appeared. To look at the corpse, one would 
have believed that this man had indeed died by the visitation of God, 
peacefully, whilst sleeping. 

How long I stood there I know not, but time enough to gather my 
scattered senses and to reflect that, all things considered, my own posi- 
tion would be very uupleasant if I was found thus unexpectedly in the 
room of the mysteriously dead man. 

So, as noiselessly as I could, I made my way out of the house. No 
one met me on the private staircase; the little door opening into the 
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road was easily unfastened; and thankful indeed was I to feel again 
the fresh wintry air as I hurried along that road by the churchyard. 
* * * * * * % 

There was a magnificent funeral soon in that church; and it was 
said that the young widow of the buried man was inconsolable; and then 
rumours got abroad of a horrible apparition which had been seen on the 
night of the death; and it was whispered the young widow was terrified, 
and insisted upon leaving her splendid mansion. 

I was too mystified with the whole affair to risk my reputation by 
saying what I knew, and I should have allowed my share in it to re- 
main for ever buried in oblivion, had I not suddenly heard that the 
widow, objecting to many of the legacies in the last will of her husband, 
intended to dispute it on the score of insanity, and then there gra- 
dually arose the rumour of his belief in having received a mysterious 
summons. 

On this I went to the lawyer, and sent a message to the lady, that, 
as the ast person who had attended her husband, I undertook to prove 
his sanity; and I besought her to grant me an interview, in which I 
would relate as strange and horrible a story as ear had ever heard. 

The same evening I received an invitation to go to the mansion. 

I was ushered immediately into a splendid room, and there, standing 
before the fire, was the most dazzlingly beautiful young creature I had 
ever seen. 

She was very small, but exquisitely made; had it not been for the 
dignity of her carriage, I should have believed her a mere child. 

With a stately bow she advanced, but did not speak. 

*T come on a strange and painful errand,” I began, and then I 
started, for I happened to glance full into her eyes, and from them 
down to the small right hand grasping the chair. The wedding-ring 
was on that hand ! 

“T conclude you are the Mr. Read who requested permission to 
tell me some absurd ghost-story, and whom my late husband mentions 
here.” And as she spoke she stretched out her left hand towards some- 
thing—but what I knew not, for my eyes were fixed on that hand. 

Horror! White and delicate it might be, but it was shaped like a 
claw, and the third finger was missing ! 

One sentence was enough after that. ‘Madam, all I can tell you 
is, that the ghost who summoned your husband was marked by a sin- 
gular deformity. The third finger of the left hand was missing,” I said 
sternly ; 8 the nent Saaeat I a ons a een ao ee 


That will was never Segnted. “The oni morning, mn: I received 
a check for a thousand pounds; and the next news I heard of the widow 
was, that she had herself seen that awful apparition, and had left the 
mansion immediately. 
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Book the First. 
Cuapter XI. Tue Day. 


*'T’OULD garse cover” was in a very picturesque corner of the park, 
and a green grass coasted by it. All the rustics had taken a short 
cut over the fields to see the great meet; and as Lady Margaret 
Bowyer’s carriage rolls along the soft green lane, of which there were 
some miles in the demesne, she sees among the old trees patches of 
scarlet flashing brightly, and a general shifting and flutter of colours. 
It seems as though there was to be a race. 

The Calthorpe Hunt has mustered some forty strong—considered 
a very great meet for that time of the year. It is a perfect cluster of 
open carriages, with a couple of drags which have “bowled” over from 
Ironston, and are laden with the ladies of the hunting officers of the 
Du Barrys, and from beneath the white overcoats of these gallant 
gentlemen many a shining top-boot emerges. Scarlet gentlemen are 
tramping to and fro from one carriage to the other; and here is Miss 
Diana looking down from D’Orsay, the dandy’s back, on a whole group. 
She is not unsupported; for Miss Crowder, with a scarlet feather in 
her hat, and a “stand-up” man’s-collar, has cantered up beside her 
on a handsome horse, which, though of exceeding price, has a manufac- 
turing air, as though he but represented money, and money alone. Be- 
side him D’Orsay seemed a creature born in the purple. As she cantered 
up, she must almost have heard from the drag-roof the rather free-and- 
easy sobriquet ‘“ Kitty Crowder” said all but aloud; for, such a penalty 
does this pleasant familiarity with the warriors entail. 

“Kitty” was in high spirits. “Where is the lord’s son, dear?” she 
said, looking round. “What! doesn’t he hunt? Is heasneak? O,I 
must know him; indeed I must. You must—there he is with the 
sharp face. Let’s ride over to him, and you introduce me.” 

Diana hesitated. She had great dignity, and though liking “ fun,” 
would speak and draw herself up in defence of the smallest of the pro- 
prieties. 

“ Indeed, I can do no such thing,” she said. “ He would think it 
very odd. I hardly know him myself.” 

“Indeed he would not, now,” said Kitty in a loud voice. “ You 
never were more out in your life. Never mind; I’ll manage it some- 
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how during the hunt. I'll speak to him myself, and tell him you 
wouldn’t introduce me. You must learn not to keep all the men to 
yourself, Miss Diana.” 

Diana smiled. She knew her friend’s ways, and was not offended. 
Kitty had forgotten the matter in a moment, and was scouring the 
field with her large eyes. Then Lugard rode up, with his father by 
his side, who was exquisitely appointed, as though he were going to 
a ball, the delicate feminine toilette and eternal simper being marked 
on his face. His horse looked as if his coat had been carefully brushed 
and left without a speck. Mr. Lugard looked almost as gay as his 
son; and when he took off his hat to Miss Diana, his thin hair seemed 
smoothed and parted elegantly as if on a lady’s forehead. 

“This eager man is like a schoolboy, and would not let me lose 
a minute.” 

*“T am so glad you have come, Mr. Lugard,” said Diana; “but 
look at darling D’Orsay ; he is the handsomest creature on the ground.” 

Mr. Lugard looked down on himself with a simper, as who should 
say, “ You don’t count me, I suppose.” 

Every face was there, from the straw-coloured terrier-dog faces of 
the military to Mr. Pratt, the gentleman who had pronounced on D’Orsay, 
and from whose pen the Mercury led its readers to expect a graphic 
account of the day’s run. ‘ We may promise our readers,” said that 
journal, “that our valued Venator will limn Reynard’s course with 
more than his usually graphic pen.” He came rocking and jogging 
up to Diana, and said solemnly, “ Well, miss, I see you’ve Aim out 
to-day. No, no, no! won’t do, miss—want’s a little sense.” 

“You're jealous, Mr. Pratt,” said Diana, laughing; then to her 
friend: “ He thinks nothing like that cart-horse of his.” 

Here now was Featherston, our esteemed M. F. H., coming up with 
a quick business air, attended by his two aides-de-camp, as though he 
were about to clear the course. Featherston was the name in every 
mouth: we had drank his health; we had found fault with him; we 
had not supported him with the subscriptions. Featherston had again 
and again said that after “ this year” he would resign the hounds to 
a better man; and again and again, feeling deep compunction for so 
treating a man who had stood by the sport so nobly, we had conjured 
him to retract ; and Featherston had given way. The probabilities were 
he would “hunt” the Calthorpe pack till he died or was killed. 

“ Now, Gay,” he said, “ time’s up—we’ll turn the hounds in.—Now, 
gentlemen, look out; it won’t be a second’s business, for the place is 
alive with them; and for God’s sake, gentlemen, let’s have no tailor- 
riding here, or walking over my dogs, as we had last day with that 
man-milliner.—Now, Tom, in with them.” 

In a moment the Calthorpe pack, that seemed all wooden tails and 
ears, and who were the hereditary Sweetlips, Boxers, Nippers, &c., who 
had an air of eager business, plunged into the cover. Instantly the 
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talking ceased, reins were gathered up, and his lordship was seen by 
the Mercury’s reporter, who never had his eye off him a moment, to 
throw away a cigar. There was a crackling and rustling in the under- 
wood of the covert; the white sterns of the hounds are seen among the 
leaves; Sweetlips, known for “a true note,” gives a cry, and we know 
for certain that the fox is at home. Suddenly, from far to the left 
comes the cry, “Gone away!” but from a throat as foolish as some of 
the younger dogs; and at once a “counter-jumper” and some “ tailors” 
—so our M. F. H. described them later—plunged away frantically. 
Some of the “ tailors” proved later to be Major Spring and Mr. Collins. 

“Look at those donkeys,” _ om Lugard to Diana; “they’ve 
ruined everything !” 

So they had nearly, for the field was undecided. Some had gone 
on, and “ Reynard”—his conventional title in all hunting descriptions 
—having made up his mind to escape, and rushing out through one 
of his private corridors, had suddenly turned back into his castle. 

Our M. F. H. was furious. He came riding up like a general to some 
cechort that has not done its duty. His words were sharp and sarcas- 
tic. Then he collects his hounds, and again puts them in. A sudden 
roar of delighted agony from the whole pack. There is no mistake 
this time. General M. F. H. is looking round with his hand up and 
his eye on the “tailors,” who but for that restraint would be at it 
again. There they go, in a bright dappled stream, pouring, as it were, 
from an opening in the hedge, spreading over the green grass country, 
heads down, tongues out, tails up. Now our M. F. H. settles well down 
in his saddle at the tail of the pack, with his two aides-de-camp; and 
now the theatrical huntsmen are seen making quietly for the high- 
road. The carriages begin to roll along the highway, the coachmen 
flogging their horses to keep up or “head” the hounds off by some 
short cut. It was a ruck, a delightful rout—schoolboys on ponies, 
ladies on horses, and bumpkins on nothing at all, scouring along, 
laughing and eager. Now sounded out the cry of the dogs, as they 
were fnll on the open country; now rang out the horn; now the 
cheerfui scarlet vanished in a flash, as all—fox, hounds, riders—dis- 
appeared round a plantation. His lordship kept well up, and was 
beginning to be pleased; only the Irish horse, coming to a low wall, 
proceeded to take it after the manner he was accustomed to in his own 
land—with “a top and a drop,” which almost discomposed him. The 
country was stiff, and yet not dangerous; and his lordship found him- 
self taken over everything successfully, and grew exhilarated under 
such circumstances. 

We admire and are pleased with everything when in reality we 
are only pleased with ourselves. Even the praise which in strict fair- 
ness was owing to his horse, his lordship took to himself—‘ I brought 
him over that fence in good style, I think.” 

There was a pink flush in Diana’s cheek, and a brightness in her 
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eye, as she flew along on D’Orsay. D’Orsay took her over everything. 
Often her father’s voice was heard beside her, gently warning— 

“Now, now, tootsums! Do take care, petsy !” 

But when she would go on, and, flying over, look back with a laugh, 
he could only say to his neighbours, 

“Well, well, she is a wild child !” , 

Dick Lugard, mounted on a handsome horse, kept near her the 
whole day; he rode well, but, according to his character, “ going” at 
everything, and succeeding from sheer recklessness. He got one good 
“ shaking” fall, and rose up, pettishly resenting the affront. As he 
remounted, he could see Robert Bligh riding steadily on a round-built, 
close-knit cob ; calmly hunting, measuring everything, and “ taking” 
every jump with a sure and calculated precision that irritated his friend. 

“Look at Doctor Syntax; he’s managed to pick up a horse like 
himself. Wonderful fellow! He’s as canny as any born Scotchman. 
There he goes again! See, he won’t take that—/there! That’s a more 
comfortable bit.” 

Diana, cantering along and looking back, said: 

“ Well, I don’t know; that seemed a stiffer part where he did take 
it. Dear me, what are they doing now ?” 

They galloped forward ; they had been coming down a hill, at the 
bottom of which ran a little stream, which a mile or so farther on 
widened into the great Cale river, famous for its fishing. All had 
clustered at its edge ; some were cantering up and down its side wildly; 
the dogs were running backwards and forwards in deep agitation, with 
their noses to the ground. Our excellent M. F. H. is cantering this 
way and that. Had a fellow-creature fallen in, and was he then strug- 
gling in drowning agonies, there could not have been so much excite- 
ment. Alas, it was a far greater misfortune! That fatal stream—of which 
some had had their forebodings—had undone them. The crafty Rey- 
nard had either got across, or found a drain, or earth-hole. He was 
gone: faces lengthened. His lordship looked as he had looked three 
years before, when news was brought him that his under agent had 
gone off with two thousand pounds. Even Diana began to pout 
prettily. 

“‘ Nasty perverse thing,” she said, “ he does it on purpose.” 

A speech that made her father laugh loud, and which he often re- 
tailed at dinners. 

“Look at our friend Syntax,” said Lugard to her, smiling; “he 
has gone off there on a quiet trot, for fear his horse should get chilled. 
Never forgets the main chance. At school they used to call him Praise- 
worthy Bob.” 

Mr. Lugard did not say “we,” for he never affected any air of 
familiarity with his friend. 

Praiseworthy Bob ‘had in effect ridden slowly up the river, with 
his eye on the ground, and had turned the corner of a plantation. 
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Suddenly they heard a cry—a cheerful note. Everyone started ; 
the dogs pricked up their ears. In a second they saw Bligh afar off, 
and waving his cap. What joy, what delight, what winding of the 
horn! It was all scamper and rout. Everyone was gone in a second save 
Miss Diana, who had dismounted to have her saddle-girths tightened. 

“‘ Now, Di,” said her father, gathering up his reins, and looking 
out wistfully, for nothing abated his paternal instincts. “Do look 
sharp.” 

Lugard did look sharp. “I declare our friend Syntax is quite coming 
out,” he said, as he remounted; “look at him jogging on in front.” 

They were not very much behind, but Mr. Gay, on his great strong 
horse, had gone forward to join his lordship. The course was still by 
the river, which was widening gradually. Lugard was behind, but 
making way up; and Miss Diana said a little fretfully : 

“T can’t make D’Orsay go, somehow. He’s in one of his humours 
to-day.” 

Suddenly he pricked up his trembling ears, and gave a half swerve. 

“ All right,” said Lugard, “it’s that bumpkin with the gun in the 
plantation. But why on earth should he be—” 

By the next second the bumpkin with the gun had fired it at some 
sparrows. There was a plunge, a scattering of clay and stones, and 
D’Orsay had plunged away like a demon—head down, heels out. He 
had gone like an arrow. And there on his back—as on some poor 
shelf—was resting the frail figure of Diana. 

Lugard saw this with a sort of agony, and in his agitation actually 
reined-up his horse. In another moment she was lost to view. 

Fox and hunters and hounds were far away by this time. When 
he could see her no more, he put spurs to his horse and plunged 
frantically forward. Another horseman was coming across the field 
in a diagonal line. He knew it was Bligh, but riding at a pace that 
the cob-hunter had not exhibited before on that day. Even at that 
moment of excitement Lugard’s lip curled. ‘ He wants to overtake 
her, the fool!” he said; then called out, waving his hand, “Keep back ; 
it will only make her horse go faster! Do you hear?” But Bligh 
did not pay the least attention. ‘The donkey!” Lugard said aloud. 

Meanwhile he had now got to the top ofa hill, and could look 
down. To his horror he saw that the horse and rider were gone; 
and looking down, he could see a small dark object struggling in 
the river—for into a river the little Cale stream had widened at this 
place, with a strong violent current. Trees overhung it with crooked 
branches, seated on which the fisherman watched his line for hours. 
Hounds were far away across the country after Reynard, who was 
beginning to show signs of weariness, as well he might, poor wretch. 
Even Mr. Gay, exhilarated and excited, was shouting “ Yoicks!” or 
“Hark for’ard !” or some such proper cry. For the moment he had 
forgotten his little Diana. 
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Before Lugard had recovered, Bligh was half-way down the hill. 
The other followed. In a moment both were at the edge; and there, 
far out in the strong waters flowing steadily, was seen D’Orsay plunging 
frantically, with one paw entangled in the habit, and our Diana, her 
cheek blanched with terror, clinging to his neck with both arms. 

“ My God! What shall we do? I can’t swim; but this horse can.” 

“Don’t think of it!” said the other hastily. ‘“ You will only be 
in danger: the current is too strong.” 

“* And what can we do ?—what folly you talk !” 

‘“‘ Leave it to me,” said the other quietly; “I can save her; but 
not here: I must get far lower down.—Hold on,” he shouted; “I'll 
save you! Cling to the horse for your life !” 

In a moment he had his coat off, and was running hard along the 
bank. The wretched D’Orsay was still plunging; but not a cry came 
from Diana, whose little figure seemed to be now gliding slowly away 
out of life. 

But Lugard’s nature was the same under all circumstances. His 
lip was curling; and as his friend rushed away, he said aloud, “0, 
that’s his game, is it? We'll see!” and putting spurs to his horse, 
he walked him into the water, and in a second he was up to his 
middle. 

Rushing along the river-side, Bligh got past the point where Diana 
was still struggling. At that instant she turned her pale face, and as 
she saw him pass by—only then—uttered a cry, a scream of despair, at 
such abandonment. But Bligh had observed a rugged point of the 
shore which jutted out farther on, and from this he had determined to 
make his start. He ran out on this, and stripping off his shoes, was 
in the water ina moment. So cleverly had he calculated the force of 
the current, against which he could only make way a very little, that 
it was sure to carry him close to the struggling horse; but almost as 
soon as he started, another cry came from the unhappy maiden, who 
saw her coming deliverer turn back and make for the land again. 

Almost as soon as he started, he had seen, lying snugly sheltered in 
a little creek, a tiny flat-bottomed boat, with paddles attached, which 
was indeed a boat of salvation. After this the rescue came easy; 
though even here he showed his surprising restraint and thought, for 
he saw the force of the current, and waited until the unhappy Diana, 
now releasing D’Orsay’s neck and tossing her arms wildly, had passed 
by some twenty yards; then he let go, and rowing hard, was borne 
down right upon them. 

He called to her firmly and decidedly: ‘ You must do exactly what 
I tell you, and at the exact moment.” D’Orsay was growing helpless, 
and giving over his plunging. She was saved. Heaven be praised, 
here was the bank; and at the same moment as he drew his last stroke 
he heard a faint shout from the bank he had left behind, and saw the 
whole crest lined with scarlet coats and horses and dogs. 
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When he had lifted Diana off, and got her safely on shore, she sank 
down sobbing and wringing her hands. D’Orsay stood there trembling 
and shrinking, and much cowed and exhausted. It was pronounced 
in the stables that that wetting had done him a world of good. Bligh 
tied him quietly to a tree, and then pulling out his little flask from 
his pocket, put some of the spirit on a handkerchief, and pressed it to 
her. Suddenly he recollected Lugard, and looked up and down the 
river, but could not see him. Then he heard a clatter of hoofs, and 
Mr. Gay, who had galloped desperately half a mile, raced across the 
broad country bridge, flung himself to the ground, and had his 
darling Diana in his arms. A carriage soon came up; but Diana, 
every moment recovering from her fright, all wet as she was, insisted 
on riding home, not on the faithless D’Orsay, who was condemned to 
disgrace, but on Mr. Bligh’s steady cob horse, who, like his master, 
would make no mistake. 

Every moment our Diana was recovering her spirits. She began to 
laugh at her limp habit, and put out her small hand to Bligh, with a— 
* Dear Mr. Bligh, how shall I ever acknowledge your kindness !” 

Mr. Gay wrung him as a terrier would a rat. ‘My dear, dear 
old fellow, you are a hero, and you’ve laid us under an eternal obli- 
gation. Such a cool, dashing, gallant exploit! My God! to think 
of my little girl being so near danger! It makes me tremble all over. 
I must keep a tight rein on her, for she is a little too brave. Did you 
ever see such a spirit? No shrieking or roaring, but kept her head 
all the time. My dear boy,”—and-he wrung him again,—* what can 
I say or do for you?” 

Now came cantering over the bridge our friend Dick Lugard, who, 
however, slackened his pace into a walk as he drew near the party. 
Indeed, Mr. Lugard had a very downcast air, and seemed only half 
pleased. Only then Bligh recollected about him. 

“‘ How did you manage, Lugard?” he said eagerly. ‘ What became 
ofyou? You were wise enough not to try the water with your horse ?” 

“I beg your pardon, I did,” said the other sharply; “but I found 
the current too strong. We had hard work to save ourselves.” 

A countryman was standing by, and struck in: “Oi, oi! we pull 
out t’ horse; and ’ard wark it wer. ’Twer lucky for he, he got on thot 
tree.” 

“O yes,” said Bligh; “I saw that very projecting tree which you 
got on, and left the horse to swim.” 

“No horse could have made way against such a stream,” said 
Lugard petulantly; “impossibilities are not to be done nowadays. 
It was all very well for you, who could swim.” 

“No matter, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Gay; “you will do it the 
next time. Now we must get along. Just go to Lord Bellman, and 
tell him they will have another fox presently. I must go home with 
my pet. I hope to heaven she won’t get cold now.” And he cantered 
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off; and the hunting-men, seeing it was no more than “that the girl 
had got a ducking,” soon were at work at another famous covert, where 
Reynard—another Reynard—showed himself almost at once, and was 
‘run into” about three fields off. This was scarcely satisfactory ; but 
there was another covert close by, and there, with equal promptness and 
courtesy, another showed himself—Reynard the third—a strong en- 
during fellow, who got slyly away, and was seen going over the hill. 
Then followed a run indeed, well ’cross country, far away from brooks 
and rivers, nothing but good straight hard riding, and hard riders. 
The pace was stiff, many “tailed” off; and after fifteen miles there 
was only his lordship, Bligh, the clever “‘limner,” the “ professionals,” 
and our admirable M. F. H. close up. Ah, we should have read the 
“limning” that appeared in the Mercury : it was considered Mr. Pratt’s 
best effort. Indeed, that number of the Iercury was a very remark- 
able one; for it besides gave full details of “what had nearly proved 
a melancholy casualty, and had well-nigh cast a gloom over that auspi- 
cious day.” It was indeed a great hunting-day, and towards eight 
o’clock a couple of splashed elongated horses came walking wearily to 
Gay Court, bearing his lordship and Bligh; the former in great good- 
humour, and protesting that he had not had such a day for a long 
time. 


Cuapter XII. 
CONGRATULATIONS. 


Our Diana was not in the least affected by her accident. She re- 
sisted all attempts at making her go to bed and other “ coddling ;” and 
I hope that the delicate estimate which may have been formed of her 
character will not be impaired when it is known that she was induced 
to take a small glassful of very hot brandy-and-water. She indeed 
felt herself a heroine, and could but be pleased with the infinite and 
tender interest her escape excited. Lady Margaret devoured, absorbed 
her into the folds and windings of the laces, silks, and ribbons which 
lay about that lady’s capacious bosom. 

** My dear child,” she said, “you are too foolish ; so full of spirits 
and courage—you run your little head into mischief. O my! only to 
think! It gives meatremble!” And the lady put up her fat hand, with 
a rustle about her sleeve, to keep out the dreadful prospect. ‘ Now, 
dearest, you must promise me, when we get you over to Bowman—. I 
tell you beforehand, I won’t leave you. I tell you what,” Lady Mar- 
garet added with great confidence—“ whisper, darling—I’ll get the 
political man to speak to you—our Canning. If he once brings that 
Foreign Office on you, there’s no opposing him.” 

“QO,” said Diana, “don’t, then! for I should be dreadfully afraid 
of him and his Foreign Office.” 

“Indeed, you need not,” said Lady Margaret; “he’s as gentle as a 
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girl—to girls. To men, of course—whisper—dear, I'll tell you what 
he said of you to-day—that you were so like Madame Brenner’s daugh- 
ter—the Belgian minister’s, you know.” 

Diana looked awe-stricken at this comparison. 

This was just before dinner—the “ first state-dinner,” as the Mer- 
cury called it. Again I say, what would that organ have given to have 
been present? or even had a glimpse from the far-off door? How he 
would have revelled in pictures of the Gay-Court plate, the Gay-Court 
buffet, the flowers, rarest exotics, superb liveries, and delicious dishes! 
Above all, everything characterised by the most refined and exquisite 
taste—for which department our Mercury was a pledge. It was indeed 
a handsome spectacle; and Diana had found time in her own calm way 
to overlook and direct matters to her father’s infinite satisfaction. Her 
department was the flowers—and no lady, with such treasures at her 
command, need disdain the elegant task of so decorating her table. 
Diana had been led in, triumphantly stepping out. She knew the 
precious value of dear life now, which she had never done before, and 
she regarded all these choice things with a sort of affection. 

We need, indeed, a little penal servitude and prison fare to teach 
us the exquisite value of the cheap blessings of light, sun, air, and 
moving our limbs, even. But she had come up almost with a little 
theatrical effect to Bligh, and said: 

“Mr. Robert, won’t you come and sit near me at dinner? I want 
to talk to you, and have not thanked you half enough.” 

Mrs. Bligh was close enough to hear this, and drew herself up with 
pride. She went up to Diana, and took her hands: 

“My dear child, you—you don’t know what a happy day this has 
been for him. He may go back to his law now, quite content to plod 
on. For he will always be looking back to this day—” 

“So shall I,” said Diana warmly, “and shall always think of him.” 

Indeed, Mrs. Bligh noticed a seriousness and an older manner about 
her face. And now Richard Lugard was looking on from a distance. 
He, too, had changed since the afternoon, and was openly ill-humoured. 
Bligh saw the old look of sneering on his face, which recalled their 
schooldays. Lugard heard Diana’s grateful invitation to Bligh. 

“*Pon my word,” he said at dinner, “he ought to have the Legion 
of Honour, Grand Cross, and all that !” 

“T hope,” said Bligh, “ we shall hear no more of the grand achieve- 
ment after this. It was nothing wonderful, after all.” 

“Well, you know you had a punt,” said Lugard, “ and I must say 
rowed hard to get up.” 

“But you forget,” said Diana, with some excitement, “that he 
plunged in first, and swam some time against the current.” 

“Well, I suppose a man that swims will swim. I don’t want to 
disparage our friend or his glory; but as the point has been raised—” 

Mrs. Bligh was at the other side, and listening. 
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“But we must give all credit where it is due,” she said, in her low 
quiet voice. “What was Mr. Lugard’s share ?—I have not heard it 
distinctly ; but I hear it was most gallant—swimming across on horse- 
back, and arriving just a minute—” 

“No, no,” said ker son, laughing. ‘ Where did you pick ‘up that, 
mother ? No, Lugard would have been drowned if he had ; and wisely 
took my advice, and stayed where he was.” 

The look Lugard gave her, Mrs. Bligh did not soon forget. She 
looked back at him steadily. At that moment a sort of challenge had 
passed between them; and Lugard understood that he would find what 
was wanting in the son made up by the mother. 

His lordship was in high good humour with his day; and repeatedly 
said it was as good a day’s hunting as he had ever had. He considered 
Diana’s mishap merely a little contrelemps. It reminded him, he said, 
of what happened to him once when hunting in Datchley country, 
and which he related very fluently; though, indeed, there was no river, 
in this instance public interest and approbation seemed to consider the 
cases exactly parallel. That reminded him of the Furley Common 
business, at which his neighbour, that old greedy Kelpie (the Right 
Honourable Angus Waters, Earl of Kelpie) had been nibbling for years 
back. He had tried to get an act; but he, Lord Bellman, had met him 
there. Then he had tried wheedling, and offered to go shares ; but he 
had been met there; he had encroached a little—not much to speak of ; 
but he meant to go on gradually ; but if he took in a rood more Lord 
Bellman would meet him in the law courts. We all know how plea- 
santly discursive a person of influence can be on such grievances, and 
how interested we become in his wrongs, and at what length he can 
pursue his story ; whereas if the “benevolent reader,” or the present 
more humble narrator, be so prolix—but this is a very trite observation. 

Being in high good humour, his lordship then came back to the in- 
cidents of the day—hunted the hunt over again, as the manner of true 
sportsmen is; showed how, at the ten-acre field he knew the game was 
heading off to the right, and he rode up and told the huntsman so; 
who said, “ I believe your lordship is right; but Mr. Featherstone will 
take his own way.” And sure enough, after a quarter of an hour lost, 
a bumpkin waved his hat, and they had all to tail back in the very 
direction he had said. 

‘You lost all that, Mr. Bligh; you were so busy pulling ladies 
out of the water—a very dashing thing though, in its tay.” 

Mr. Lugard (the father) was not far off; but he had not been in 
good humour from the beginning of dinner, though he showed his fine 
and symmetrical teeth very often : 

“What I admire in Mr. Bligh is his cool measured way of going 
about the business—looking round to mark every point in the game, 
as if he was in his chambers at home. I am sure, if there was a 
fire, he would dress, and perhaps shave, write a note for the engines, 
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put it in an envelope, and gum it down. I can’t tell you how I 
admire that faculty, Mrs. Bligh. Your son is sure to get on. Still, 
Mrs. Bligh,” said his lordship laughing, “I shouldn’t like that cau- 
tion in my case. While he was sealing his envelope, Bellman Towers 
might be burnt.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lugard, showing all his very even teeth, “the 
vulgar way is to obey the first impulse, and run and get a bucket 
of water. My stupid Richard would have plunged in at once, without 
thinking whether he could swim; and your keeper, Gay, tells me he 
never saw such a place. There’s a hole twenty feet deep there; so he 
might be near paying for his folly.” 

Diana’s eyes wandered with a new interest over to Dick, who sat 
dejected and sulky, and was not speaking to his neighbour. 

It seemed that here was injustice; and for the first time Diana 
thought she had scarcely acknowledged the well-meant attempt, whose 
only fault was that it had wanted success. Her soft eyes rested on him 
with encouragement; and indeed, with all the public, it might seem 
that of the two portraits just drawn his was the most interesting. 

Mrs. Bligh perceived this impression. 

“What Robert has done seems to be growing smaller and smaller. 
It now seems to be a blunder.” 

** And perhaps will end by being a crime,” said Mr. Gay warmly. 
“ No, no. No political economy in this house, my dear Bob. I know 
the full value of what you have done, and I shall never forget it to 
you; and I thank you, here, heart and soul, for your gallant behaviour. 
Else,” he continued in a lower voice, ‘I might have been this night 
what I daren’t think of. God Almighty bless you! and I'll be old- 
fashioned enough to give your health in a bumper.” 

Everyone filled and drank to him. 

Diana, her eyes kindling with enthusiasm, looked to Bligh, and, 
smiling to him, put her glass to her lips. Dick had to stand up and 
drink with the rest. 

Mr. Gay, had he heard the first part of the little discussion, might 
have included Richard Lugard in some way. Mrs. Bligh looked over 
with calm triumph at Mr. Lugard. 

Miss Kitty Crowder, who had more tact in smal] matters, saw by 
this time that nothing was to be done with “the lord’s son,” who was 
dyspeptic, and whose sharp nose seemed to crease with suspicion as he 
turned to her. She had secured her introduction, to his infinite alarm 
at this tremendous coming-down on him—so might a yacht be scared 
by a huge three-decker. She tried him on his “tastes.” Hunting— 
he hated it; balls—he couldn’t bear them; country-houses—he didn’t 
care for them; books—they made him ill. And when she was thinking 
of what on earth she could try him next with, he had abruptly slipped 
his moorings and got well out to sea in the middle of the room, look- 


ing back to her with almost terror. 
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** What a donkey he is !” said Miss Kitty to herself; and to her 
private friends later, “ What an unlicked oaf!” To Diana and Lady 
Margaret she said, “He seemed so absurdly shy. What a pity it 

was! How did he get on in society at all?” &c.; with more of such 
{ comments,—sour grapery, as it might be called. 
: Indeed, it was surprising what a net of contending little intrigues 
was being spread that night in that drawing-room, which, to Mr. 
Gay’s honest eyes, seemed the seat of pure and pastoral enjoyment. 
Lady Margaret was “enthroned” far off on the sofa; and it was a pity 
that her busy mind was hampered by that physical unwieldiness of 
person. She was, as usual, telegraphing mysteriously to Diana to come 
over and have private interviews. 

“Sit down beside me, dearest ; I want to oat you something, and 
we'll get Canning over here.” 
| And that gentleman—called away also mysteriously—had to leave 
a circle of gentlemen with coffee-cups in their hands, to whom he was 
explaining the critical state of our foreign relations. He was a white- 
faced gentleman, with small round black whiskers and a very large and 
bald forehead, with a small tuft of verdure growing by itself in the 
middle with an almost comic effort. He had always “on” a sort of 
perky smile, from a twist in his mouth, as though, one of his friends 
said, the upper jaw had been lifted off, like the lid of a china box, and 
wouldn’t fit close again. 

“Come here, Canning,” said Lady Margaret with fresh mystery ; 
) ‘come close. I have been telling Diana here what you said about 
Mdlle. Brenner.” 


a 


—— 


“OQ, quite so,” said Mr. Canning fluently. ‘Really, most remark- 
able, in a room I should have gone up straight to her. I was quite 
startled—was, indeed, Miss Gay.” 

“There, I told you so, my dear,” Lady Margaret said with a half- 
mournful shake of her head. ‘That was at the dinner; Canning said 
so to me this morning. She goes into the first circle in town; isn’t it 
so, Canning ?” 

“OQ dear yes,” said that gentleman with a smile. “Of course: 
her father’s the minister, you know.” 

** Wonderful, isn’t it?” said Lady Margaret, still mournful. “Can- 
( ning’s so intimate. He was at their last grand concert. They tell 
him, dear, all about peace and war, and all that: or I suppose he gets 
it out of them. They’ll make him secretary or minister one of these 
days.” 

“*O dear no,” said her son, pulling his tuft a little nervously; “ but 
I suppose I'll get something.” 

Diana was looking from one to the other with her old expression 
of awe, and not knowing what to say. Mr. Canning then took up the 
Brenners again, and spoke very fluently on them. We all have thus 
a pet “family of distinction,” whom we quote and take out to show 
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round, and whose “dinners” we retail conversationally. And so Mr. 
Canning Bowman continued to tell of the Brenners and the concert 
again, and of “Christine Brenner,” all at great length ; Lady Margaret 
waving her hedd in wonder, and all but making that “clicking” sound 
of admiration which the lower Irish do in country chapels at powerful 
passages of the sermon. By this dwelling on his friends he felt he 
must have satisfactorily impressed Diana that he was a most agreeable 
man of the world, and as clever and important as the Brenners. 

But it was now time to break up. The rest of that night was 
languid. It.was the night of a hunting-day, and the gentlemen were 
tired. His lordship could scarcely keep his eyes, open, and was pre- 
sently seen with his candle in his hand. People were wishing good- 
night. Lugard’s eyes were wandering round the room, when he heard 
a whisper: “I am sure you are angry with me; and indeed I deserve 
it a little.” 

** For what, pray ?” ‘said he, still looking at a photograph. 

“0, for not thanking you as I ought. You tried to do so much 
for me, and I seemed so—” 

‘* What nonsense!” said he impatiently. “I did nothing. I wanted 
cool Scotch caution, or I could have made as good a show as others; 
and yet, I can tell you, I would have saved you to-day at the risk of 
my life, only I didn’t know how to go about it. I can’t make a horse 
swim.” 

“I know that, indeed,” said Diana, now filled with the deepest in- 
terest—even compunction. ‘‘I wish I could get you to believe me; 
but you won't.” 

After all, our sympathies must go with the warm flesh and blood. 
‘The intellect is very well in its way. We may respect the colder and 
nobler virtues; our hearts are with the stage more than with the senate. 


And when Diana went up thoughtfully to bed that night, of the images ~ 


that had figured in that exciting day, her eyes followed the image of 
the dejected “pouting” Lugard, rather than that of his calm, reflect- 
ing, and sagacious friend. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PLOTS. 


LorD BELLMAN was down betimes, as indeed the older huntsmen 
always were. He had stepped out of the breakfast-room window on 
to the lawn, and was walking on, when he met Mrs. Bligh. To that 
lady he wished a cheerful good-morning. He had expressed a high 
opinion of her sense and wisdom the night before: “ Really an un- 
common woman, now—a head like a man’s!” He was in a very good 
humour, and talked to her very cheerfully about that centre of interest 
to all mothers—a son. Even at that early hour of reticence, with 
the sun shining brightly, it loosed her tongue, and she told of his 
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deep sense, his thought, and his “law.” ‘No better opinion for his 
age, they say, in the Temple—which may mean, too, no better opinion 
for any age—not one of those technical, unintelligible things they 
write on law-paper; but friends come to him to know what to do, 
as in a case like the common you were speaking of last night.” 

His lordship started. “Ah, indeed, now—you don’t tell me so! 
Here he is himself.” 

And Robert Bligh appeared, walking eagerly, to join his mother. 
She, however, left them very soon; and presently Lord Bellman, with 
some * hems,” had introduced his *‘ common.” 

One of the most curious corner-cupboards in the human heart is 
that where we keep our private stinginess. The richest or the noblest 
among us, who will draw a cheque for hundreds without a thought, 
will yet be eager in some circuitous way to “save a guinea.” 

“Would you tell me all about it, now, from the beginning?” said 
Bligh ; and for half an hour his lordship “ran on” with many details. 
Bligh thought a few minutes, and said promptly, “ He has no title. 
The best thing would be to enter on his enclosure and level it. If 
he goes for redress, he can show no title: he cannot say you have 
levelled his enclosure.” 

This idea, which at that time was a little new, burst upon his 
lordship, and was received with delight. He went away, wondering 
and filled with admiration. 

Now the breakfast-room was filled again, the hum of cheerful 
morning chatter resounded. There was to be no hunt that day; but 
there was to be driving out, and an expedition to Calthorpe. 

Mrs. Bligh, vigilant always where her affection was, could hear his 
lordship, almost aloud, talking with infinite satisfaction of “that clever 
young man down there,” who had given him a plain and practical 
opinion that morning, which was really worth all that “ my profes- 
sional fellow” would tell me in a week—such a capital plan; and 
Mr. Gay stooped to one side to get a view of Bligh under this new 
glory, a most natural motion in a host who feels that a guest’s credit 
reflects a good deal on himself. 

Again was Diana, fresh as the morning itself, enthroned at the 
teapot. Somehow she had nursed her sympathy for “ that poor 
wounded fellow” Lugard during the night, and had come down 
determined to make it up to him. 

It seemed hard to resist her, as her delicate little throat, rising 
out of the daintiest little collar in the world, seemed to convey the 
notion of the most perfect refinement. She was nodding to him: but 
Lugard was still “dark” and indifferent. 

“‘ We are to ride to-day, Mr. Richard. Recollect you are engaged 
to me at two o'clock.” : 

He rose, with an affectation of indifference, to help himself at the 
sideboard. 
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“T am so sorry,” he said ; “ but I shall have to go home to barracks 
to-day.” 

“Go home,” said Diana, “at my festival, and no ride, and the 
servants’ dance to-night? I won’t hear of it.” 

Mr. Lugard senior caught this proposal, and frowned. 

“Nor will I,” he said, “ Miss Diana. Master Richard and I will 
talk this over after breakfast.” 

“That won’t make any difference,” said Lugard, with certainly a 
want of paternal respect. “I must; the Colonel requires me.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Gay with his rather blunt laugh, but 
he could not restrain himself when he enjoyed a thing. “I know; 
we understand-—sore about yesterday still. I say, Robert, he'll have 
you out before he has done with you.” 

Lugard coloured. “I don’t understand,” he said; “ I want to have 
no one out.” 

“O, you stay here,” said his father curtly. “I wish you, and I 
want you. I’ll settle it with the Colonel. These are officers’ excuses,” 
he added, lifting up the jalousies from his fine teeth ; “they are always 
‘on guard’ when they want it.” 

“Ha, post!” said Mr. Gay. ‘A heavy bag this morning.” 

Again Mr. Chewton distributes the letters with exquisite propricty 
and neatness, as though he had been brought up to being a sorter 
from his childhood. Everybody is busy in a moment. 

‘T declare,” said Mr. Gay, “ here’s news from the borough.” 

Everyone looked. 

* Poor old Hodges! Well, I am so sorry.” 

“OQ, papa!” said Diana, with the teapot suspended in the air from 
sympathy ; “ not dead !—poor old man !” 

“As good as dead, I fear, my child. Yes, here it’s all, from his 
nephew at Vichy. Got a stroke when taking the waters,—can only 
last a few months. Poor Hodges!—a true gentleman and a good 
fellow.” 

Lord Bellman had been listening, with eyes raised from off his 
own letter, with some eagerness. 

“Can’t last long? Then you'll have an election here.” 

There was a pause. 

“Do you know what, my lord,” said Mr. Gay—“ that makes the 
Freeman estate something more valuable than it was a week ago. I 
put in poor Hodges; but Freeman had gone to pieces then. He 
could always put in his man—always.” 

“So Lord Bellman,” said Diana, “can put in his man. O, but 
I am so sorry for poor Mr. Hodges.” 

“He often had you on his knee, popsy. But come,” said Mr. Gay, 
dropping his voice, “ there’s a chance for our young politician, Master 
Chimeleigh.” 

“T was thinking of that—the very thing! But, you see, it’s so 
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awkward; it comes too soon. Chimeleigh must go abroad, and refit 
for a couple of years. And if your friend resigns or dies, he could 
not come back. 1’ll talk with you after breakfast in the study.” 

Mrs. Bligh had been listening eagerly. Her dark eyes quickened 
with intelligence as they rose from the table. She went over to Lord 
Bellman. 

“‘T hope Robert was of some use,” she said. ‘ He has a wonderful 
head about such matters—in real property, as he calls it—and I am 
sure, even in this Freeman-estate business, he could give a hint that 
might be useful.” 

“God bless me, yes! I have all the papers here ; and those lawyers 
are such rogues! But really you are too kind. He is a young man 

of remarkable ability: he surprises me for his years.” 

* An old woman like me,” said Mrs. Bligh abstractedly, “is privi- 

| leged to talk about her hobby. He is my hobby: he will cut a figure 

| one of these days. I have put by a little money to help him in a 

| way he don’t know of. No lawyer gets on now without a seat in parlia- 
ment.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said the peer, starting; then, looking at her steadily, 
“ By the way—” 

Mr. Gay’s hand was on his arm. ‘“ Now, my lord, at your service. 
A cigar in my study, where we shall be most comfortable.” 

His lordship looked again at her irresolutely, and then went with 
his friend. He enjoyed (his cigar in the study for nearly an hour, and 
then went to his room. Meanwhile, Mr. Gay, with an excited face, 
went tramping through the house, asking those he met, “ Where’s 
Bligh ?—where’s Bligh’s mother?” At last he met them. “Come 
here, both of you,” he said. “A bit of news, in confidence, that will 
warm the cockles of your heart. What do you say to Master Bligh’s 
becoming a senator, eh ?—too busy, eh? But mum’s the word. It’s 
all with his lordship. Hush, hush, now! There’s Chimeleigh going 
to be sent abroad to be tinkered up; and ifa smart, clever fellow could 
be got—discreet, and all that—why, in two or three years he might 
win a name and character, and end solicitor-general. Such things 
have happened before now.” 

Mrs. Bligh’s eyes sparkled. “This s kind. Why, this is the very 
opening we were wishing for.” 

{ Robert Bligh was reflecting. “It is very kind,” he said; “but as | 
to principles, I am afraid that mine and Lord Bellman’s—” 
“ Absurdity!” said his mother, with brows contracting. “There 

is time enough for all that.” 
“To be sure,” said Mr. Gay. “ Put your principles in your pocket, 
my dear fellow. But nothing’s decided. I only give you the hint— 
you must work it.” 
When he was gone, Mrs. Bligh turned almost fiercely on her son. 
“Surely you have a name for wit and sense, and are not going to 
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raise such stupid points as those! For God’s sake, I conjure you, be 
rational, and, as that man said, put your principles in your pocket 
until someone asks to see them. You go to Lord Bellman straight, 
and say, ‘ My lord, I regret my principles prevent my being a member 
for your borough,’ and what will he say? ‘My good sir, I am sorry 
too; but really I wasn’t thinking of you.’ How would you look then ? 
But I hope, my dear boy, we are not to have any follies about poli- 
tical honour, and all that, in these days, when everyone is allowed to 
play fast-and-loose in such matters. Be as honourable and true as you 
like in private, like a gentleman; but in these wretched politics — 
no, no.” 

Her son was silent. She saw she had produced an effect. “ My 
dear, clever boy,” she said, taking his arm, “how proud I was—how I 
admired you yesterday! You followed out all your poor old woman’s 
instructions to the letter. The girl is thinking of you. +I know girls. 
She will have a romantic interest in you all the days of her life—her 
preserver. God bless you!—and may [I live to see it.” 

During these hours Mr. Lugard senior had been a little restless, 
and even nervous. He had been unfortunately placed at the end of 
the table, and could not well “catch” the election news: that was being 
talked of so far away; but when Lord Bellman came from the study 
with a specially pompous air, feeling himself now, indeed, about to 
possess the true touchstone of territorial influence, he met him in the 
hall, talked a few moments, and then went out with him for a stroll 
in the garden. 

Diana, when breakfast was over, went up to Dick Lugard with the 
demure, half-guilty manner which sat so well upon her. “You are not 
going away from us?” she said. ‘ We should be all so sorry.” 

“That is all very well,” said Mr. Lugard. ‘“ Much they would miss 
me.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Miss Diana innocently. “I can 
only guess. But J wish you to stay.” 

‘IT suppose I shall have to do so,” said he; “and you know that 
I don’t choose to get up a row with my father, who has his reasons, 
whatever they are.” 

‘IT know them,” said Diana smiling. 

Lugard coloured. ‘‘ Youdo? No, you can’t.” 

“But Ido. He is thinking of that seat in parliament. And do 
you know,” added she, with great wisdom, “I think it would be a very 
nice thing; and O, what fun to have you for our member! I should 
ask you for ever so many places—I should indeed.” 

Lugard was growing eager. ‘Ah, that indeed!—that would be 
something. Was that what they were talking of at breakfast? I 
wonder would Lord Bellman do it, though? Dear me, what a thing 
it would be! I could always have leave of absence from that odious 
regiment.” 
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‘**Yet you were so anxious to get back there this morning,” said 
Diana with fresh innocence. 

“My dear Miss Diana, forgive me. I have been unwell; I have 
been sulky. Yes; I saw my governor and Lord Bellman going to 
walk together. They are plotting that, I am sure. The only thing is, 
that—” and his mouth began to look sour. 

“What ?” said she anxiously. 

‘‘The wise man—your preserver—our friend Syntax, who seems 
now the centre Of all attraction, since he put off in his boat to save 
you. Ha, ha!” 

Diana smiled. ‘“ You can’t forgive him that.” 

“No,” said Lugard, now in good humour, “ because I can see he 
takes airs on it; and I can’t forgive myself for not being sharper and 
more wide awake. Come, now, you know he is a sober, book-learning 
fellow, and that I could buy and sell him in the world ?” 

*O, you mustn’t abuse him now,” said Miss Diana with infinite 
coquetry; “I can’t have it. I am to be eternally obliged to him, as I 
owe him my life.” 

“‘ Exactly,” said Lugard impetuously; “and such an obligation 
would make me loathe it perpetually. Depend on it, he will keep you 
in mind of it. Yet,” said he despondingly, “the slow tortoise always 
wins. I am the hare, and will be made a hare. Perhaps they will 
make iim a member. I shouldn’t be at all surprised if he took that 
into his head, and used your interest with the lord. You know you 
are now, as you say, under an eternal obligation to him, and must do 
everything for him.” 

“QO, not at all,” said Miss Dijana, tossing her head. “ Dear, no.” 

“And yet, what would I not give to be in parliament!” said Lu- 
gard, with a very natural enthusiasm. Suddenly he turned round,— 
‘‘There is that girl, Miss Crowder. What a handsome thing she is! 
Such a fine creature! I admire Kitty—I do indeed. I must go and 
talk to her.” 

And he went off, leaving Diana a little mystified by the change. 
But she thought very often, with pity, of his natural burst of enthu- 
siasm, and before long had devised a little scheme to benefit him. 





MUSIC AND MEMORY 


“ More Music!” cried the Count. He could not sleep ; 

He heard the heaving of the restless deep 

Beneath a thousand stars. A troubled sprite 

Was in the ocean all that moonless night, 

And dashed the sable spray with constant roar 

Up to the palace windows. ‘ Strive no more 

To bury thy sweet face in dreamful down!” 

He said. ‘Up! braid thee with an orange crown, 

And let the sea-breeze kiss thy bright brown eyes, 

And give me Music. Perfect beauty dies ; 

But Music, breathing from the sunny south, 

Like ice-cold fountains ’mid Arabian drouth, 
Lives on for evermore, from ruddy mouth to mouth.” 


She sang: along fair Hadria’s marble verge 

Not sweeter is the murmur of the surge ; 

Not sweeter, when the shadows come and go 

On forest-margins in the sunset glow, 

Is the light melody of wind and bird. 

With bright eyes eloquent, Count Florian heard— 


Heard the rich utterance of those loving lips, 
The conquest of those dainty finger-tips, 
And dreamily remembered happy times, 
When, underneath ancestral elms and limes, 
That gentle voice had blended with the summer chimes. 


O Memory, what pictures rest on thee, 
Like fairy columns on the Italian sca! 
The old sweet days of merry youth go by, 
As shoots the falcon through a summer sky, 
Swift pilgrim of the air; but evermore 
Their spectres dance upon the darker shore 
Of the weary after-time. The flashing stream, 
Where through thick alders rapid eddies gleam ; 
The boat upon the shore; the fresh-mown lawn ; 
The feeding pheasants and the playmate fawn ; 
The half-ripe lips, and budding breasts, and eyes 
Just a shade darker than the summer skies, 

Of some sweet child we loved, upon our dreams arise. 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 

















